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New England Artists at the 
St. Louis Exposition 


By Jean N. 


N spite of the conspicuous absence 
of many of Massachusetts’ best 
Known artists from the state sec- 

tion of the Art Exhibition of the St. 
Louis Fair, the men whose work is 
represented are, on the whole, fairly 
typical of the best painters of New 
England. As a matter of fact, one 
who knows the geographical distri- 
bution of those whose work has been 
thus honored, is struck by the ex- 
tremely narrow limits within which 
the artists represented are confined. 
Nearly all of them come from Mass- 
achusetts and the larger part of these 
reside in the city of Boston. The 
reason is a simple one. The prac- 
tice of art, like that of other indus- 
tries, is subject to the laws of con- 
centration, and, after New York, 
Boston is unquestionably the art- 
center of this country. 

The preliminary exhibition held 
in Boston during February of the 
artistic output intended for the St. 
Louis Exposition was sufficiently in- 
teresting and comprehensive to sat- 
isfy one that New England’s repre- 
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sentation does not lack dignity and 
worth. The Massachusetts section 
is not as large as the New York dis- 
play, but it will be worth while 
remembering that a very large num- 
ber of New York’s most prominent 
artists are, in reality, Boston men; 
having here received their instruc- 
tion and the achievement of their 
first successes, later to be lured 
away by the greater opportunities 
and rewards of the metropolis. To 
be precise in instances, may be men- 
tioned Childe Hassan, Winslow 
Homer, Abbott Thayer and Theo- 
dora Thayer, Robert Reid, and H. 
O. Walker. 

It is not because Massachusetts 
is the home of the Woman’s Rights 
movement that one of the most nota- 
ble features of the collection is the 
heroic statue, “The Volunteer,” by 
Mrs. Theo Ruggles Kitson. It 
holds its prominence by right of 
masterly excellence, and in the exhi- 
bition may be taken as symbolical, 
not only of the idea for which it was 
definitely intended, but as express- 
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ing also the volunteer spirit which 
has made Massachusetts the pioneer 


in all advance movements. 

Mrs. Kitson a young woman 
who, at the age. of seventeen, with 
her hair in two long braids and 
wearing a short dress, received from 
the astonished officers of the Paris 
Salon a medal for her beautiful child 
figure, “The Young Orpheus,” her 
first exhibited work of sculpture. 
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a long one and her distinction is 
even yet only in its youth. 

Perhaps the most striking and 
mind-haunting of all the paintings 
which represent the art of New Eng- 
land at St. Louis is Charles Herbert 
Woodbury’s big sea picture called 
“The North Atlantic.” It 
trivial to designate this simply as 
a “marine” for the impression of its 
beauty and strength is overwhelm- 


seems 
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has won for 
She | studied 
drawing for some time in Paris, and 


Every subsequent year 
her new successes. 
then coming under the direction of 
Henry Hudson Kitson, her abilities 
rapidly and she 
made a name for herself while still 
in her teens. this “Volun- 
teer” she has recently completed a 
statue for Vicksburg. The list of 
her sculpture 


were developed 


Beside 


achievements in is 
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ing, lifting it above the thousands 
of sea pictures that deserve no more 
It is the element- 
al, unconquerable soul of the ocean 
which the artist has portrayed in 


than a collective. 


a moment of sternest power. 

If Mr. Woodbury possessed the 
kind of mind that would have con- 
tented itself with the interpretation 
of the sea in its passiv 
o ably expressed in Whistler's Noc- 


mor yds, as 
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turnes, it is not an overword to say 
that that great yet jealous master 
would probably have found in 
Woodbury’s work much to praise 
with his condemnation. But the 
latter attempts and surmounts. the 
wave as Whistler did the ripple, 
with as much subtlety and artistic 
finesse, and, with the added value 
of a virile expression all his own. 

In the last few years Mr. Wood- 
bury has worked almost entirely up- 
on the problem of the strength of 
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tinction as an artist in lead pencil 
and in the early part of his career 
originated a method of drawing in 
that difficult medium that is still 
used in public and studio drawing 
He is a native of Massa- 
chusetts, having been born in Lynn 
in 1865. He comes of a well-known 
old family but is the first of his 
name to distinguish himself in art. 

Mr. Woodbury’s wife, Marcia 
Oakes Woodbury, is equally cele- 
brated in her own field of subjects. 


classes. 





HAULERS, 


BY WALTER L. DEAN 


waters and since the exhibition ten 
years ago of his first sea picture, 
his progress in the understanding 
and expression of the irresistible 
forces of the deep has been accretive 
and profound. One of his large 
canvasses, “Rock and Sea,” received 
a medal at the Paris Exposition and 
also at Buffalo. The Berkshire 
Athenaeum now owns “Mid Ocean,” 
and another of his masterly paint- 
ings is in the Carnegie collection. 

Mr. Woodbury has also won dis- 


A few drawings of children ex- 
hibited in the Boston Art Club ex- 
hibition of 1888 marked her entrance 
into the world of art, and _ later, 
after a year or two spent in Holland, 
she showed a collection of studies 
of Dutch children that immediately 
established her as a painter with a 
rare understanding of the character 
and moods of children; always dif- 
ficult subjects to present with truth 
and vivacity. Except for some 
early instruction in drawing from 
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THE SMOKER, BY MARCIA OAKES WOODBURY PORTRAIT BY ELIZABETH TAYLOR WATSON 


PORTRAIT BY LEE LUFKIN KAULA STATUE, THE VOLUNTEER, 
BY THEO RUGGLES KITSON 
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Tomaso Juglaris, Mrs. Woodbury 
has worked out her own artistic 
destiny, a noble one under any cir- 
cumstances. As she has said about 
herself, she has learned what she 
knows by her failures. 

Mrs. Woodbury has _ received 
many honors, among them a prize 
from the Boston Art Club, honor- 
able mention from the Nashville Ex- 
position, a medal from the Me- 
chanic’s Association of Boston, and 
one also from the International Ex- 
position at Atlanta. 

A justly celebrated painting, en- 
titled “The Smoker,” holds a definite 
place for her in the present Expo- 
sition at St. Louis. 

In contrast to Mr. Woodbury’s 
conception of the sea, yet equal in 
truth and understanding of both 
medium and subject, is that of Mr. 
Walter Dean, whose shore-picture 
“Ballast Haulers,” is Alled with hu- 
man as well as marine interest and 
tells its own story well, a merit too 
often ignored by present-day artists. 
The rough heavy shore in the fore- 
ground, the elusive sea beyond, the 
heavy cart and patient horses, and 
the figures of toilers of the sea, make 
a composition dramatic and faith- 
ful to life. Another of Mr. Dean’s 
paintings is of the deep sea fish- 
eries, entitled “Halibut Fishing.” 
Mr. Dean paints boats and the sea 
as if he knew them by heart, 
which indeed he does, for since 
childhood he has spent at least 
a third of the time on the water. He 
is an enthusiastic yachtsman and at 
one time was a winner in many re- 
gattas with his yacht “Clithro.” It 
has been his custom in the fall of 
the year to start off with the herring 
fleets to the fishing banks, studying 
effects of light and movement and 
masses, both by day and night. 

Mr. Dean’s first master was Ar- 
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chille Oudinot, of Boston, but later 
he went to Europe where he studied 
for three years under Jules Lefevre 
and Boulanger. Part of this time 
was spent rambling about the coasts 
of France, Holland, Italy and Eng- 
land. In 1892 one of the best-known 
paintings in the country was 
“Peace,” a painting of the Squadron 
of Evolution, the first of the mod- 
ern navy. He has since exhibited 
in all the large exhibitions in the 
country, and his pictures are to be 
seen in many galleries, among them 
the Ayer Library, the Fitchburg 
Art and Library Building, and the 
Boston Art Club. He was born in 
Lowell, but with the exception of 
the years spent abroad, has always 
lived in Boston. 

A most “live” portrait is the one 
of Miss Christine Woollett, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Taylor Watson. It is 
painted with the fresh enthusiasm 
of a young painter and the technical 
dexterity of an old one. Mrs. Wat- 
son is a product of the Boston Art 
Museum and in her art pays an 
original tribute to Mr. Tarbell’s 
work. She was born in New York 
but came to Boston as a child and 
was one of the youngest pupils of 
the Museum school. During recent 
years she has exhibited in all im- 
portant shows throughout the coun- 
try. Among her notable portraits 
are those of Dr. McColister, Miss 
Elizabeth Lawrence and Mr. and 
Mrs. Jacob Edwards. 

Among Boston’s young painters 
whose pictures are immediately 
notable in the present exhibition 
are Herman D. Murphy, William M. 
Paxton, George H. Hallowell, Ar- 
thur Hazard and Louis Kronberg. 
Mr. Murphy has contributed four 
interesting subjects, a portrait of 
Rev. James Reed being especially 
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BY ARTHUR HAZARD 
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distinguished by great subtlety of 
handling and dignity of pose. 

Mr. Paxton shows a portrait exe- 
cuted in his best manner and Mr. 
Hallowell two paintings; strong and 
unusual portrayals of life among the 
lumbermen of the Maine woods. In 
arrangement and color they portend 
for him a future of great possibili- 
ties. 

Mr. Hazard, although a young 
man, has accomplished a surprising 
amount of work, and has already 
made a name for himself. He was 
born in North Bridgewater thirty 
years ago and at an early age 
adopted art as a profession. He 
studied for several years in the Bos- 
ton Museum School and the Cowles’ 
Art School; at the latter place un- 
der the influence and instruction of 
that master-draughtsman, Joseph 
DeCamp. In Paris, later, he was a 
pupil of Rene Prinet and G. Cour- 
tous. Since his return from abroad 
he has painted portraits of high ex- 
cellence of Dr. R. R. Shippen, of 
Washington, Rabbi Fleischer, the 
daughter of the late Frank Robin- 
son, and the beautiful Mrs. Edward 
Mower, of Chicago. Mr. Hazard 
has traveled over his own country 
with a thoroughness that few Ameri- 
can boast, and has also 
spent two winters in Jamaica, where 
he made interesting studies of native 
life in the tropics. He contemplates 
shortly seeking, as so many others 
have done before him, the larger 
successes of New York. 

Mr. Kronberg, a native of Bos- 
ton, has devoted his abilities to one 
special branch of painting and is 
perhaps to America what Degas is 
to France, a painter of ballet girls 
and pictures of the stage. He was 
a pupil of the Museum School, later, 
in New York, of William M. Chase, 
and as the winner of the Longfellow 
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Traveling Scholarship, a student for 
three years in European schools. 
Returning to Boston in 1898 Mr. 
Kronberg painted in quick succes- 
sion portraits of many noted mu- 
sicians and actors, among them 
Gabrilowitch, Coquelin, Richard 
Mansfield, and Benjamin Woolfe. 
He has exhibited several times in 
the Paris Salon and in the exhibi- 
tions of this country. The painting 
at St. Louis is in subject somewhat 
out of the artist’s usual choice—a 
Salon picture, Egyptian in theme, 
and undoubtedly the finest compo- 
sition that he has yet produced. The 
painting is of an Egyptian priestess, 
sitting between the giant paws of a 
Sphinx, holding in her uplifted 
hand a lotus blossom. It is full of 
the sombre mystery of the dead 
faiths of ancient Egypt. 

Sarah C. Sears (Mrs. Montgomery 
Sears) is represented by two por- 
traits in pastel and three water 
colors, distinguished by broad sure 
qualities of color and drawing. Mrs. 
Sears was born in Cambridge and 
was a student of the Museum School. 
Another field of endeavor in which 
she excels is that of decorative 
metal work. 

A large and important canvas by 
Henry H. Gallison called “The Grey 
Mist” is sent by the Detroit Art 
Museum. This painting is typical 
of Mr. Gallison’s style, which is tru- 
ly American. He paints a rocky 
pasture, or an open meadow, or a 
sloping hillside as few landscapists 
can. Mr. Gallison has exhibited 
much abroad, and his pictures have 
always received marked apprecia- 
tion in London, Paris and Munich. 
Recently the Italian government 
purchased a painting by him, ex- 
hibited in the Turin Exhibition, for 
the Government Museum. In all the 
important exhibitions in this coun- 
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try, also, Mr. Gallison has shown 


his work and has received 
awards. 

Mr. Gallison is a native of Boston, 
where he has had a studio for many 
years; first in the old Studio Build- 
ing, and later in the Copley Hall. 
He was born in 1850, and after 
studying for some years in this coun- 
try, went to Paris for a long stay. 
Mr. Gallison spends at least half the 
year in the country, and has a sum- 
mer studio at Annisquam, Massa- 
chusetts, where he finds much of the 
material for his pictures. 

Two portraits by Lee Lufkin 
Kaula are painted with a sympa- 
thetic understanding of character 
and a most clever handling of the 
material. One-is of an earnest look- 
ing girl in a white dress, which re- 
ceived marked appreciation at the 
Paris Salon, at the Pan American 


many 


and Atlanta expositions. Mrs. 
Kaula first studied in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum School, later with 


Charles Dewey, and in Paris with 
Colin and MacMonnies in the 
Academy Vitti. She now resides in 
Boston. 

Two sculptors of Boston, Cyrus 
FE. Dallin and Bela L. Pratt, show 
work of a high order; the former by 
two character studies, a reduction of 
“Medicine Man,” and “Don Quix- 
ote,” and the latter by three figures 
in marble from his “Fountain of 
Youth,” exquisite figures classically 
conceived and beautifully executed. 

Few miniatures are to be seen in 
this collection, but the eight shown 
are most interesting. Miss Laura 


Hills’ stand preéminent for their 
characterization and decorative 
qualities. Perhaps no American 


miniaturist has so well succeeded in 
depicting upon a few inches of space 
such wonderful color relations, such 
individuality of portraiture, as has 
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Miss Hills. Microcosmic in expres- 
sion, Miss Hills’ art is cosmic in its 
feeling. All of a great picture glows 
within the limits of the little ovals 
that enclose her jewel-like paintings. 

She comes from the quaint old 
town of Newburyport. In drawing 
she was a pupil at the Art Students’ 
League, in New York, and the 
Cowles’ Art School, in Boston, but 
in her miniature work she has not 
had, nor has she needed, any better 
master than herself. Her exquisite 
work is known in Europe as well as 
widely known in this country. 

Miss Ethel Blanchard and Miss 
Sally Cross also show good work in 
this line. Miss Sally Cross has two 
miniatures of unusual excellence. 
She paints in an original way, with 
good sense of color, and an under- 
standing of values. The little boy 
with a violin is especially interest- 
ing. Miss Cross is a New England 
girl, having spent the greater part 
of her life in Boston. She studied 
at the famous Cowles’ Art School, 
and came there under the influence 
of Joseph DeCamp, and other well- 
known painters. She has exhibited 
at the Boston Art Club, Copley So- 
ciety, New York Society of Minia- 
ture Painters, Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, and in all the im- 
portant exhibitions. 

Miss Ethel Blanchard is another 
Boston atiniature painter, formerly 
a student in the Museum of Fine 
Arts. She has lived all her life in 
Boston or vicinity where, with the 
exception of two years in Chicago, 
she always has had her studio. She 
has painted a number of children 


and seems to have remarkable un- 
derstanding of their moods and feel- 
ings. She is a member of the Copley 
Society, the Society of Miniature 
Painters, and has exhibited in all 

















PERSIS BLAIR 
THE MINIATURE BY LAURA HILLS 


FROM 
the well-known exhibitions of the 
United States.* 

The remarkable painting of 
“Death and the Captive,’ which 
Miss Mary L. Macomber sends to 


Epitor’s NoteE:—Miss Jean N. Oliver, the writer of this article, and an artist and 
miniature painter of reputation, is also represented by a miniature.at the St. Louis 
she has reluctantly allowed us to reproduce in this connection. 
Miss Oliver was formerly a student at the 
hibited in the Copley Society, the Boston Art Club, ete. 
achusetts, but has had a studio in Boston for the last five years. 


Exposition which 





St. Louis, will be remembered from 
its first appearance in the Copley 
Society Exhibition a few years ago. 
It is not easily forgotten, for it ap- 
peals strongly to the imagination, as 


Fine Arts. She has ex- 
She was born in Lynn, Mass- 


Museum of 
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all her work does, having some- 
thing to say apart from their techni- 
cal excellencies. Miss Macomber’s 
career has been one of the hardest 
kind of work and well merited suc- 
cess. She studied for a number of 
years at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
under the direction of Mr. Benson 
and Mr. Tarbell. Her first public- 
ly exhibited picture was in 18809, in 
the National Academy and _ since 
that date she has been a constant 
exhibitor in all the leading exhibi- 
tions in America. 

Two other clever women painters, 
Adelaide Cole Chase, and Mary 
Fisher (Austin), show representa- 
tive work, modern, well-painted and 
interesting. 

W. B. Closson, who ten or fifteen 
years ago was known as one of the 
best wood engravers in this country, 
and who is now equally well known 
as a portrait painter in pastel, shows 
in this exhibition but one picture, a 
fascinating study of “A Nymph.” 
This is a youthful, golden-haired 
figure contrasted well against the 
brilliant greens of the bank which 
forms a background—a mellow yel- 
low glow over the whole painting 
giving it much depth of tone. 

During a long career as a portrait 
painter Mr. F. P. Vinton has painted 
many distinguished people, and now 
the portraits of Hon. A. W. Beard 
and Henry Howland are added to 
the list. 

Mr. Thomas Allen, is one of the 
best known men in _ Boston, al- 
though he is not a native of this 
state. He has been since 1876 a con- 
tributor to all the important shows, 
and his first success was in an ex- 
hibition given in the Williams and 
Everett Gallery in 1883. For a num- 
ber of years his studio was in the old 
Pelham Building, but later he es- 
tablished himself in his present 
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place at 2 Commonwealth Avenue. 
Mr. Allen studied first in Dussel- 
dorf,and later at the Royal Academy, 
where he was graduated in 1878. 
During this time he exhibited in the 
National Academy and four years 
later he was represented in the Salon 
for the first time. 

Mr. Allen’s one contribution to 
the St. Louis Exhibition is a water 
color, “Dartmoor,” a seriously paint- 
ed composition with a_remark- 
able atmosphere. There is in this 
painting a feeling of air and light 
and movement, while the color is 
good, and the relation of one mass 
to another is well expressed. 

In the years that John J. Enne- 
king has been in Boston since 1865, 
his name has been familiar to every 
one interested in art, and it is not 
too much to say that in his own 
class of work he is without an equal. 
He paints the late afternoon effects 
of a November day as one who un- 
derstands the subject, and with a 
real love for it. His career is inter- 
esting, for he has worked himself out 
of commercial life into art entirely 
by his own efforts. It was in 
Munich that he first studied serious- 
ly, attracted there, as so many stu- 
dents were in the seventies; but his 
own sense of rich color was disap- 
pointed by the methods in vogue, 
and, after a short stay, he went to 
Paris. There he worked under 
Bonnat and other celebrated masters 
for three years. By the advice of 
Daubigny he then studied land- 
scape painting in the different Euro- 
pean sketching places. Since his 
return to Boston he has had a 
studio, and has always been repre- 
sented at important American ex- 
hibits. 

William J. Kaula’s pictures have 
remarkable depth of tone and qual- 
ity. He paints when the subject 
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pleases him with a most sensitive 


feeling for nature. The two land- 
scapes he sends to St. Louis are 
most interesting, both as regards the 
color scheme and the composition. 

Frances C. Houston’s “Indian 
Summer” is perhaps the best of her 
later works, and is a noticeable paint- 
ing, full of charm and poetic feeling. 
Her pictures never give the impres- 
sion of having been painted merely 
as clever studies, but are satisfactory 
and complete. 

Eric Pape’s picture of “Foaming 
Surges” is highly decorative in 
theme, suggesting the fanciful con- 
ceptions of some of the leading 
French painters. 

Mr. Philip Hale is well repre- 
sented by his two paintings, differ- 
ing as they do in subject. They are 
“The Boxers” and a portrait. 
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sustains their reputation in the St. 
Louis exhibition may be mentioned: 
Maurice Prendegast, Joseph Lin- 
den Smith, Dodge McKnight, Theo- 
dore Wendell, I. H. Caliga, Edmund 
Garrett, William Picknell, Charles 
Davis, Charles Hopkinson, Albert 
Schmitt, William Burpee, Howard 
Cushing, Augustus V. Tack, Charles 
Pierce, Ernest Major, Caroline Rim- 
mer, Lucy Conant, Harold Warren, 
Mary Wesselhoeft, Hendricks Hal- 
lett, Charles Hudson, Sears Galla- 
gher, M. L. Bumpus, Florence Rob- 
inson, Susan Bradley, Dawson Wat- 
son, M. R. Sturgis, Charles Pepper, 
Edward Barnard, Anne _ Blake, 
Dwight Blaney, Margaret Fuller, J. 
H. Hatfield, Geo. Leonard, Lilla 
Perry, F. H. Richardson, Leslie P. 
Thomson, James Rich, E. L. Chad- 


wick, Warren Nettleton, Wm. Hen- 


Among other New’ England _ derson, Charles Adams, T. B. Mete- 
artists whose work creditably yard, and D. J. Nolan. 
Imagination 


By H. ArtHur Powe. 


A sylvan path, whose trees and leafage form 


Arcades of emerald, color-shot, yet cool, 


Where prismy ardor makes a very storm 


Of rainbow lightnings play o’er yon dark pool. 


A pact ’twixt man and nature, sweet as rare, 


Uplifts to dignity the passing hour; 


While, charged with sympathy, the crystal air 


Suffuses grief with glamour, pain with power. 


This, then, the woodland 
Yet heed the warning 
It is a path that, forking 


Leads, this to madness, that to Paradise. 


way that may be thine; 
that a lost one cries— 
at a Shrine, 








Mrs. Bassett’s Fall 


By EvizaABperH ROBBINS 


COMELY woman in her fifti- 
eth year, but straight and al- 
most as slender as when a girl, 
with hardly a wrinkle on her fair, 
pleasant face—a woman to whom 





one felt instinctively drawn. Such 
was Mrs. Bassett. She stood in her 
cheerful, immaculate kitchen con- 


templating the two pies she had 
just taken from the oven and set on 
the table; pies with delicately 
browned, flaky crust, diffusing a de- 
licious fragrance. “I believe I'll take 
one over to Emma; there'll be just 
time before dinner,” she soliloquized, 
glancing at the clock. “Will is 
coming home to-day and she will be 
glad to have it.” 

Her daughter’s house was on an- 
other street but by going through 
her own back yard and across a 
small field she had only to climb a 
wall to be in her daughter’s yard. 
“T declare!” she laughed, as she 
squeezed through a gap in her back 
fence, pie in hand, “if there isn’t 
Emma starting over here!” 

The younger woman did not wait 
till they met before speaking. 
“Will has come,” said, “and 
what do think? He’s had a 
splendid position offered him, out 
there,—twice as much salary as he’s 
been having, and the work hardly 
any harder.” 

“Ts he going to take it?” Mrs. Bas- 
sett asked. 

“Why, of course he'll take it, 
mother,” the daughter answered, a 
little irritably. 


she 
you 


“We're going to be- 


Will 


hired a house there before he came 


gin packing up right away. 


home. I’m glad to have the pie,— 
how good it smells. It’s the first ap- 
ple pie I’ve seen this season. Well, 
I must hurry back, I was only com- 
ing over to tell the news.—I'll run 
in again towards night. 

“You haven't heard from Edith?” 
she paused at the wall to call back. 

“Yes, day before yesterday. They 
were at Liverpool, just about to go 
aboard the steamer. They're prob- 
ably in New York now. Her father 
was homesick, she said.” 

“Well, he ought to be,” comment- 
ed Emma severely. “It the 
greatest idea, his going with them 
on their wedding trip.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” mused Mrs. 
Bassett, as she returned to her own 
house. “It seemed to me the most 
natural thing for Mr. Morrison to 
go, seeing how devoted he and Edith 
have always been to each other. 
You don’t often find a father so all 
wrapped up in his daughter as he is. 
In all the twelve years they've 
boarded with me, I never have 
known him to speak a harsh word 
to her, or think of himself first. And 
she worth all his care and 
thoughtfulness. Edith is a dear, 
[It most broke my heart 
to have her go away, and I’m going 
to miss her dreadfully—and her 
father too. Mr. Morrison is a good 
man if ever there was one. 

“But dear me! what a mother | am 
to be thinking of them, and here’s 


Was 


was 


gC od girl. 
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MRS. 


my own daughter going away out 
West to live,” she reminded herself 


reproachfully. “Emma never liked 
here, and she always wanted to live 
in a city, so she’s pretty well pleased, 
I guess, though she probably 
couldn’t live anywhere but what 
she'd find something to worry about. 
[ declare! I don’t see how Will 
stands it. He couldn't if he hadn't 
the evenest disposition that ever 
was. I wish it wasn’t so far. But 
then, it’s only two days’ travel after 
all, and with Will’s salary she can 
afford to come back on a visit once 
in a while.” 

Mrs. Bassett was one to whom a 
refined way of living had become a 
habit, so that her table for one was 
set as carefully and daintily as 
though she had been expecting the 
most fastidious guest. Everything 
was ready and she was thinking 
how lonely it was to dine alone, 
when the outside screen-door opened 
and closed and a man appeared at 
the dining-room door,—a _ prosper- 
ous looking man of middle age, with 
a kindly face. 

Mrs. Bassett’s face lighted up. 
“Why, Mr. Morrison!” she ex- 
claimed. 

They shook hands cordially and 
were frankly glad to see each other. 
In the manner of neither was there 
a trace of self-consciousness. “How 
is Edith?” Mrs. Bassett asked, as 
she went to get another plate and 
knife and fork. 

“She’s nicely. I left them in New 
York, this morning. They’re going 
to stay at Sam’s aunt’s, while they 
are getting ready to go to house- 
keeping,” Mr. Morrison answered. 
“I thought I would come and get the 
things I left here, before beginning 
to work again. I’ve engaged board 
with the Willetts. You’ve heard 
me speak or them?” 
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“Then you are not going to live 
with Edith?” 

“No, nor retire from 
Mr. Morrison answered, a_ shade 
crossing his face. “That was what 
we planned at first, but—well, Sam 
is a good fellow and well meaning 
but he’s young and naturally some- 
what thoughtless and selfish and I 
don't feel as if I could stand his way 
with Edith always. I'd be likely to 
speak out sometimes and it would 
make trouble. Thev have got to 
get used to each other and it will 
be better for them to have no third 
party around to complicate things. 
I thought it all over and that is the 
conclusion I’ve come to.” 

“T think you're right about it,” 
said Mrs. Bassett, “though it’s hard 
on you,—and on Edith too. But 
you will be going to see her often.” 

“Yes, she made me promise that.” 
He looked thoughtful for a moment, 
then changed the subject. “Mrs. 
Bassett, your dinner tastes the best 
of anything I’ve eaten since.I went 
away. Talk of French cookery! 
American cooking beats it out of 
sight. I'd rather have a slice of 
your bread and butter than any- 
thing I saw or ate all the time I was 
gone. And Edith said the same 
thing.” He looked about the room, 
and drew . deep breath of the Sep- 
tember air that was drifting in 
through the open windows. 
“Everything is so clean and sweet 
and wholesome here,” he said. “Oh, 
why must young people go and get 
narried?’’ he questioned whimsical- 
ly. “It does seem as if Edith was a 
great deal better off with her old 
father than she is now,—but they 
will do it,” he added with a sigh. 

Then he began talking of the 
sights he had seen while abroad, and 
continued to talk after they had 
finished eating and while Mrs. Bas- 
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sett cleared off the table and washed 
and wiped the dishes, she making a 
comment now and then or asking a 
question. “I’ve missed the train I 
meant to take,” he said, “but the 
next one will do as well. However, 
I think I'll go and get those things 
ready for the expressman, before I 
say any more.” 

Mrs. Bassett had her 
dress for the afternoon and was in 
the sitting-room sewing when he re- 
turned. He had thought of some- 
thing more to tell her, and so came 
near missing another train. “Oh!” 
he exclaimed as he rose to go. “I 
nearly forgot that I was to give you 
Edith’s love, and say that she will 
write the first minute she gets and 
that you are to make her a long 
visit next winter.” 

“She’s a dear girl,” said Mrs. Bas- 
sett, with emotion. 

“Yes, she is,’ her father agreed. 
“And you made a happy home for 
us all these years. I wish it needn't 
have been broken up.” 

Mrs. Bassett watched 
down the street. “Yes,” 
half aloud, “Edith is a good girl, and 
I don’t wonder he feels broken up. 
I somehow feel worse about her go- 
ing away than I do about Emma’s 
going. I must be a very unnatural 
kind of a mother. I'll go over and 
help Emma pack. There's nothing 
especial to keep me at home now; I 
can go day-times as well as not.” 

Then her thoughts went back to 
Edith and wandered to next winter 
and her visit to New York. It 
would be something pleasant to 
look forward to all the fall. 

A little while after supper, Emma 
came in. She sank into a chair with 
a sigh that was almost a groan. “It 
seems as if I never was so tired in 
all my life,” she complained. She 
was always so thin and nervous and 
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worried that she looked nearly as 
old as her mother. There were 
some who insisted that she looked 
older. 

“Will and I have decided that 
you must go with us, mother,” the 
younger woman said _ presently. 
“There’s nothing to keep you here, 
now the Morrisons have gone, and 
I shouldn't have a minute’s comfort 
thinking of. you all alone here. 
There’s plenty of room in the house 
\Will has rented, and you can let 
this house. Will thinks we could 
find someone who will take it just 
as it is, all furnished—or you could 
sell it.” 

Mrs. Bassett’s work had fallen in 
her lap, and she was staring at her 
daughter as if dazed. “But—why, 
Emma, I don’t want to go!” 


gasped, as soon as she could find her 


she 


voice. 

“Now, mother!” Emma protested, 
in the tone of impatient long suffer- 
ing one might use with a fractious 
child, “of course you want to go. It 
will be ever so much pleasanter in 
every way than it is here.” 

Mrs. Bassett was silent. She had 
never been one to argue; it seemed 
to her like quarreling. 

“You must go,” her daughter con- 
tinued. “You wouldn’t want me to 
be perfectly miserable in my new 
home, thinking of my mother all 
alone here, so far away?” 

“There’s nothing to harm me here, 
Emma,” pleaded Mrs. Bassett. 

“Nothing to harm you!” cried her 
daughter scornfully. “Do you never 
read the papers, mother? There's 
always some dreadful thing happen- 
ing to women who live alone.” 

“Perhaps I could get someone to 
live with me,” said Mrs. Bassett. 


“T might take a boarder.” 
“Yes, and slave yourself to death! 
You've worked enough in your life; 
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you ought to take things easy now, 
—and don’t you have any affection 
for me?” pursued the daughter in an 
aggrieved tone. 

“Of course I do,’ Mrs. Bassett 
answered, with a touch of indigna- 
tion. 

“Then you will go with us and 
not make any more fuss,” Emma 
concluded. “Will can put the place 
in the hands of a real estate agent 
to-morrow morning—”’ 

“Oh, no! he must n't,” cried Mrs. 
Bassett agonizingly. 

“Why, what will you do, then?” 

“Oh,—leave it empty—if I go.” 

“Yes, and have people breaking 
in to steal the furniture, and boys 
breaking the windows and every- 
thing going to pieces. Now, mother, 
do be reasonable.” 

There was a short silence. 

“T saw a man that looked like Mr. 
Morrison going by the corner this 
noon,” Emma said. “He hasn’t been 
out, has he?” 

They talked about Mr. Morrison 
and his daughter for a while and 
then Emma returned to the former 
subject, and so persistently did she 
argue and plead and scold that when 
she went away she had extracted a 
half promise from Mrs. Bassett that 
she would go West with her. 

But when she was again alone, 
\Mrs. Bassett’s soul rebelled and she 
bitter tears. She could not 
go and leave this pleasant home en- 
deared by precious memories. It 
seemed a part of her very life. And 
there were her friends and neigh- 
bors and acquaintances; she _per- 
sonally knew nearly everybody in 
the town and loved them and was 
interested in all that affected them. 
There was her church, also. How 


wept 


could she leave it all and go to a 
strange city where she knew no one? 
Bassett 
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recalled the years of her married 
life. She had formed a romantic 
attachment for a man considerably 
her senior,—a nervous, fretful, ex- 
acting invalid—and after a_ brief 
courtship had married him at nine- 
teen. Her disillusionment had been 
swift and complete, and the three 
years in which he lived had been 
very unhappy ones for her. Emma 
had grown to be like him. It was 
very wearing to have her come only 
to spend the day; what would it be 
to have to live with her? 

But how could she help it? She 
knew from many past experiences 
that when Emma set out to have her 
way there was no withstanding her; 
she simply wore one out so that one 
had to give in to her. 

Mrs. Bassett could not sleep that 
night. She thought over the many 
years of happiness she had had in 
the beloved home and all of she 
would lose in leaving it, and the 
more she thought the worse she felt. 

Along toward morning, she sud- 
denly resolved that for once in her 
life she would not give in. She 
would assert her right to stay where 
she wanted to stay, and she tried to 
think of all the reasons she could 
bring forward to fortify her position. 

“But, oh, dear!” she sighed, as 
the dawn began to show in the east, 
“when I see her and she began to 
talk, I shall just do as she says, the 
same as ever.” 

Emma returned to the fray im- 
mediately after breakfast, and, as she 
had feared, Mrs. Bassett found her- 
self vielding inch by inch. 

“Of course,” said Emma at last 
when she felt that her case was 
nearly won, “if you had some one 
to take care of you—if for instance 
you were married, or even expect- 
ing to be married—it would be a 
very different matter.” She wished 
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her mother to see that she was not 
wholly unreasonable. 

If she were married, or even ex- 
pecting to be married. To Mrs. 
Bassett, seeking wildly for some 
way to escape, a sudden inspira- 
tion came. To be sure it was deceit 
but was not even deception justifia- 
ble in one so sore beset? She hesi- 
tated but for an instant. 

““T am thinking of getting mar- 
ried,’ she said desperately. 

“You—are thinking of—getting 
married!” Emma gasped. 

“That was what I said.” 

“Well, well!” ejaculated her 
daughter, recovering from. the 
shock. “Of course it is to Mr. 
Morrison. He must have spoken 
yesterday, when he was here. Why 
didn't you tell me before? How 
could I know why you were so set 
on not going West with Will and 
me?” 

“T hardly know myself, yet,” Mrs. 
Bassett answered. “And, Emma, 
you must not tell anybody,—not avy- 
body, do you understand ?”’ 

“Of course not, if you don’t want 
me to. When is it to be? Soon |] 
suppose, as long as there is no rea- 
son for putting it off. Hadn't you 
better go with us after all, and be 
married from our house ?” 

“When I marry it will be from my 
own house,’ her mother answered 
with dignity. 

“Well, then, I don’t see but what 
I shall have to give up my plan of 
having you live with me,” Emma 
said slowly. 

Mrs. Bassett’s heart thrilled with 
exultation. She was free once more, 
and how easily it had been accom- 
plished. 

“As soon as I get my own work 
done I'm coming over to help you 
pack your things,” she said calmly. 

“I shall be glad to have you,” 





Emma said. “It seems if it would 
take forever, there is so much stuff ;” 
and she departed with a subdued 
and vanquished air that caused Mrs. 
Bassett to laugh inwardly. 

“T hoped you were going with 
us, mother,” Will said significantly, 
as they were working together that 
afternoon, “but under the circum- 
stances I don’t suppose we can ex- 
pect it.” 

So Emma had told him! Mrs. 
}assett was vexed. “I thought | 
made her understand,” she thought 
uneasily. “Will Bradley is the best 
fellow that ever lived but everybody 
knows he can’t keep anything to 
himself.” She took pains to caution 
Emma again. “You must impress 
it on Will that what I told you this 
morning isn’t to be mentioned to a 
living soul till I give the word.” 

“T did,” said Emma a little guilti- 
lv. “I don’t think he will tell,— 
though I don't see why you need 
to be so terribly private about it. 
It is what everybody has been ex- 
pecting for years.” 

Will was to go to the city on an 
errand the next day and Mrs. Bas- 
sett was in an agony of apprehen- 
sion lest he see Mr. Morrison or 
some mutual friend and mention the 
forbidden subject. But when he re- 
turned there was nothing in his 
manner or words to indicate any 
such encounter or disclosure and she 
breathed more freely. 

Mrs. Bassett well knew there was 
to come a day of reckoning with her 
conscience, but she postponed it. 
For the present it was enough that 
she was not forced to go away from 
what she held so dear. Indeed, she 
was so busy that she had little time 
to think. 

Sut at last Will and Emma were 
gone, and with the return of her 
simple, quiet life, Mrs. Bassett’s 
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conscience began its work. Now 
that she was face to face with her- 
self she was aghast at what she had 
done. She, a Christian woman, to 
so far forget herself as to tell a lie! 
And so indelicate, so shameful a lie! 
What would Mr. Morrison think if 
he knew? She was as sure as that 
the sun shone that the idea of marry- 
ing her, or any other woman, had 
never entered his head. How could 
she look him in the face if she 
should ever see him again? 

Well, one thing was clear: she 
must give up her class in Sunday- 
school and cease to attend Com- 
munion service. 

As the days passed she went less 
and less among her neighbors; she 
was no longer fit to associate with 
good people, she told herself. She 
who had been the busiest, the cheeri- 
est, the most neighborly of women, 
now stayed closely at home and 
would sit for hours at a time brood- 
ing over her wrong doing. She was 
very lonely, and the days dragged 
interminably. She dreaded the long 
nights in which she could not sleep, 
and when morning came , there 
seemed to be nothing in life worth 
getting up for. 

Her many friends became quite 
concerned about her. They had not 
thought she cared so much for 
Emma, they told each other. Some 
of them came in often and tried to 
divert her mind and others thought 
she was ill and urged her to see a 
doctor. But to none of them, not 
even to the minister, could Mrs. 
Bassett tell her trouble. 

At last, one morning in Novem- 
ber she arose with the light of a 
new determination in her face. She 
had neglected her housework some- 
what of late and the forenoon was 
spent in restoring everything to its 
accustomed state of order and clean- 
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liness. After dinner, when she had 
made herself nice for the afternoon, 
she sat down to her desk to write 
to Emma. The body of the letter 
was short,—“I am ready to come 
and live with you, if you still wish 
it. I am not to be married.” A 
great peace filled her heart as she 
addressed and sealed the envelope. 
Her home and all connected with it 
was as dear as ever, but a clear con- 
science was above everything and 
surely to give up all she had sinned 
for would atone for the sin. 

“T will put on my things and carry 
it to the post office right away,” she 
said to herself. Her step was elastic 
and her eyes bright as she started 
across the room. 

As she was passing through the 
little front hall the door-bell rang. 
“Some peddler, it is likely,’ she 
thought, and opened the door. She 
started back involuntarily, the color 
rushing to her face, for the person 
standing on the doorstep before her 
was Mr. Morrison. 

“Did I frighten you?” he asked. 

“You startled me a little,” she 
answered, with a nervous laugh. “I 
wasn't expecting you.” 

He took off his hat and overcoat, 
and they went into the sitting-room 
and sat down. Mrs. Bassett made a 
heroic attempt to conceal her em- 
barrassment and appear as usual. 
She asked after Edith and talked of 
the weather and other commonplace 
subjects. 

For some reason Mr. Morrison 
did not seem as responsive as usual. 
Was he embarrassed too? He cer- 
tainly no longer looked at her in the 
old frank, impersonal way, but 
rather as if he now saw her for the 
first time and was studying her face. 
The conversation was fitful, and 
there were awkward pauses. 

Mrs. Bassett grew more and more 
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uncomfortable. “Have you noticed 
my rose tree?” she asked finally, ris- 
ing and going to it. “There are 


twenty-seven roses and buds on it. 
I remember you always admired it 
very much.” 

He came and looked down on it, 
absent mindedly. “No, I hadn't 
noticed it,” he said. Then suddenly 
he turned toward her. “Mrs. Bas- 
sett,” he began, “I have something 
particular to say to you and I might 
as well out with it. A week or more 
ago a friend referred to my ‘ap- 
proaching marriage.’ I was some- 
what taken aback, he spoke so con- 
fidently, but I recovered myself im- 
mediately and asked him how he 
happened to know of it. He said he 
had it from a mutual friend. Then 
I asked him of the mutual friend had 
mentioned the name of the lady and 
he said that he did, and that it was 
Mrs. Bassett.” 

Mrs. Bassett had averted her face. 
Her heart was beating wildly, and 
she bit her lip to keep it from 
trembling. The way of the trans- 
gressor was indeed hard. 

“It seems incredible now,” Mr. 
Morrison went on, “but such an idea 
had never entered my head till that 


moment. The more I thought of it, 
however, the more attractive it 
seemed. I have always had the very 


highest regard for you, but since I 
heard that I was going to marry you 
my esteem has changed to a much 
strong sentiment,—I came here to- 
day to ask you to be my wife.” 

The tears came to Mrs. Bassett’s 
eyes as she bravely faced him. Of 
course he would despise her but he 
should know the truth. She had 
had enough of deception. 


“Do you know where that report 
started?” she asked. Then, without 
waiting for him to answer, “It 
started with me. Emma wanted me 
to go West and live with her and I 
felt as if I couldn’t. She would have 
made me go but she happened to say 
that if I was married she wouldn’t 
expect me to, and I told her I was 
thinking of marrying. She thought 
it was you and [ let her think so.” 
She covered her burning face with 
her hands. “You see now that what 
you ask could never be. You 
wouldn’t want—a liar—”’ 

He put his arms around her pro- 
tectingly. “Wouldnt I?” he 
“There may be two opinions about 
that.” 

“Are you sure you understand?” 
she faltered. 


said. 


Perfectly sure, little woman,” he 
answered. “I am quite well ac- 
quainted with Emma and I see just 
how it was. The temptation was 
too strong for you and you suc- 
cumbed to it,—and have no doubt 
suffered for it and repented.” 

“Yes,” she answered eagerly, “I 
have and I wrote to Emma today.” 

“Ah!” he said. “Is that the letter 
on the table? May I read it?” 

“If vou want to.” 

He opened it and ran his eyes 
Then he de- 
liberately tore it in three pieces and 
put the pieces in the stove. “It 
isn’t true now, you know,” he said 
as he came back to her, “for you are 
not going to live with Emma, and 
you ave going to marry me.” And 
then he drew her to him again and 
kissed her. 


over the few lines. 





























A Friend of 


By CHRLES 


S the steamer turns from the 

main channel of the Potomac 

and begins winding its way be- 
tween the buoys which bound each 
side of the narrow cut leading to the 
landing at Mt. Vernon, many visit- 
ors must have noticed the high 
wooded bluff at the water’s edge 
of the Virginia shore two miles to 
the south. The river channel, cross- 
ing and recrossing its wide shallow 
bed, comes nearly to the foot of the 
bluff, so that the descent under 
water from the shore is almost as 
abrupt and precipitous as it is above 
land. At low tide a narrow beach 
five or six feet wide skirts the bot- 
tom of the cliff, but when the tide 
is in, even this is covered, and the 
steep wooded ascent rises directly 
out of the water. At one point a 
sharp ravine breaks the face’ of the 
bluff, and here twenty-five or thirty 
years ago a short wharf projected 
into the river. At its end was a long 
low white pavilion surmounted by 
a pretentious red cupola. The lo- 
cality was then familiar to Wash- 
ington excursionists under the name 
of the “White House Landing,” but 
both wharf and pavilion gradually 
rotted away, and the only habitation 
now visible from the river is the 
little brick cabin of a negro fisher- 
man. In the 18th century the bluff 
and the plateau back of it bore an- 
other name. It was then “Belvoir,” 
and upon the commanding point 
overlooking the river for miles up 
and down stood the substantial 
mansion of the Fairfax family. 
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The connection of the Fairfaxes 
with Virginia dated back to the 
latter part of the 17th century, when 
Charles II undertook to bestow up- 
on Lord Culpeper all the unpat- 
ented lands of the Colony. The 
grant raised such a storm even 
among the loyal colonists that Lord 
Culpeper was obliged to content 
himself with the proprietorship of 
the unclaimed lands in the North- 
ern Neck, the territory between the 
Potomac and Rappahannock Rivers, 
reserving for himself and his heirs 
a quit rent of two shillings a hun- 
dred acres upon each tract which 
he granted. As this section of Vir- 
ginia gradually filled with settlers, 
and fresh counties were carved out 
of it, the quit rents grew into a very 
handsome revenue. Lord Cul- 
peper’s only daughter married the 
fifth Lord Fairfax, and upon her 
death the Northern Neck became 
the property of Thomas, sixth Lord 
Fairfax, the early patron of Wash- 
ington. As the proprietors lived in 
England, the actual business of the 
collection of rents and the granting 
of land patents devolved upon their 
colonial agent. This office was for 
many years held by the cousin of 
Lord Thomas, William Fairfax, who 
built a residence for himself at Bel- 
voir in 1736. His eldest daughter, 
Anne, married Lawrence Washing- 
ton and the young couple estab- 
lished themselves on the neighbor- 
ing “neck” of Mount Vernon. This 
William Fairfax was a man of con- 
sequence in Virginia. He was Presi- 
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dent of the Council of State and the 
Collector of Customs for the South 
Potomac. 

One of our earliest glimpses of 
Washington occurs in a letter of 
his to Lawrence Washington, writ- 
ten in 1746,—when George Wash- 
ington was fourteen. 


“George,” he says, “has been with us 
and says he will be steady and faithfully 
follow your advice, as his best friend. I 
gave him his mother’s letter to deliver, 
with a caution not to show his. I have 
spoken to Dr. Spencer, who, I find is often 
at the widow’s (Mrs. Washington’s) and 
has some influence, to persuade her to 
think better of your advice in putting 
George to sea.” 

Lawrence Washington, it seems, 
wished to procure a midshipman’s 
warrant for his younger brother and 
Mr. Fairfax promised to lend his 
influence. The project, however, 
came to nothing as Mrs. Washing- 
ton would not consent to it. 

In 1746 Lord Fairfax made a visit 
to Virginia to inspect his posses- 
sions. He made his home with his 
cousin at Belvoir. The visit was 
unexpectedly prolonged into a forty 
years’ sojourn, for his Lordship 
never recrossed the ocean to Eng- 
land again, though he lived long 
enough to see the tie which bound 
the colony to the mother country 
severed. The tide of population 
was just beginning to flow into the 
Shenandoah Valley, and there about 
twelve miles from Winchester, on 
the edge of the wilderness, Lord 
Fairfax established himself at Green- 
way Court. Biographies of Wash- 
ington often give a romantic touch 
to his long life there by describing 
it as the lonely retreat of a hermit 
driven from the world by a disap- 
pointment in love. Such chance 
letters of his as have survived give 
the impression rather of an active 
man of affairs, busy with the man- 


agement of his property and the 
collection of his quit rents and alive 
to the public interests of the col- 
ony and his own country. He was 
for many years the Lieutenant, or 
executive officer, of Frederick 
County, and as Justice of the Peace 
presided in the County Court at 
Winchester; he took an active and 
fearless part in the defence of the 
frontier after Braddock’s defeat. 
Many strong cultivated men in our 
own day find an exhilaration in liv- 
ing upon the confines of civilization, 
close to the solitude of nature, and 
Lord Fairfax may have been of a 
like mind. His retirement was 
neither gloomy nor inactive. 

About the time Lord Fairfax 
built Greenway Court, Washington 
entered his employment and set out 
on his famous surveying expedition. 
His companion on the trip was 
George William Fairfax, eight years 
his senior, and the eldest son of 
Mr. William Fairfax of Belvoir. A 
healthy, though a rough experience, 
the excursion proved to both young 
men. After several days of work, 
Washington noted in the Journal 
which he kept of the trip: 

“Worked hard until night and then re- 
turned. After supper we were lighted in- 
to a room, and I, not being so good a 
woodsman as the rest, stripped myself very 
orderly and went to bed, as they called it, 
when to my surprise, I found it to be 
nothing but a little straw matted together, 
without sheet or anything else but one 
threadbare blanket, with double its weight 
of vermin. I was glad to get up and put 
on my clothes, and lie as my companions 
did. Had we not been very tired I am 
sure we should not have slept much that 
night. I made a promise to sleep so no 
more, choosing rather to sleep in the open 
air before a fire.” 


The little Journal closes with the 
entry : 


“Mr. Fairfax got safe home, and I to 
my brother’s house at Mt. Vernon, which 
concludes my journal.” 
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The influence of William Fairfax 
soon after procured for Washing- 
ton the position of Adjutant to the 
northern division of Virginia militia. 
This brought him to the notice of 
Governor Dinwiddie when occasion 
arose for communicating with the 


French on the Ohio. The French 
and Indian War took both young 
friends to the frontier. Washing- 
ton’s resolution and genius won 
him greater laurels but Fairfax was 
not idle. Writing to Governor 
Dinwiddie after Braddock’s rout 
had carried consternation up and 
down the Shenandoah Valley, he 


says: 


“This instant Mr. Dennis McCarthy came 
here and gave me the agreeable news of 
Col. Dunbar’s being ordered back (Dun- 
bar commanded the army after Braddock’s 
death) with my friend Colonel Washing- 
ton who is to have command of the forces 
to be raised by this colony, which un- 
doubtedly is a great trust, but I dare say 
he will discharge it with honor. * * * 
I cannot help expressing my intention and 
great desire of serving my country at this 
juncture, not sembling in the least to serve 
under my valuable friend. * * I hope 
I am not too late in my application and 
must beg the favor of you to’ postpone 
any office you may incline to favor me 
with until I consult my good and indulgent 
parent and my worthy patron L’d Fairfax, 
who I am in hopes will spare me from his 
office. Wives, good sir, are not to be con- 
sulted on these occasions, but I make no 
doubt mine would consent to so_ laudable 
a call.” 


The wife of whose consent the 
writer speaks so jauntily was Sarah, 
daughter of Colonel Cary, a wealthy 
Virginia planter, and a lady with 
whom Washington corresponded 
during the Braddock campaign. 
The gallantry of some chance ex- 
pressions in his letters have given 
rise to the unfounded suspicion that 
he was in love with his friend’s wife. 

The death of William Fairfax in 
1757 made George William Fairfax 
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master of Belvoir, as the death of 
Lawrence Washington’s only 
daughter a few years before had 
made George Washington master of 
Mt. Vernon. The future careers of 
the two proprietors seemed likely to 
run along parallel courses. The 
next few years Fairfax spent most- 
ly in England. While abroad he 
kept Washington informed of the 
doings at the center of the Em- 
pire: 

“The chief talk of the metropolis is of 
immediate peace (the Seven Years’ War 
was about to be concluded) and of the 
King’s marriage with the young princess 
of Brunswick, not quite fifteen years of 
age, but I believe neither certain, though 
the stocks rise every day. The changes 
and other particulars I shall refer you to 
the magazine here enclosed, and I wish I 
could say they were satisfactory to the peo- 
ple.” 

A rumor that Washington in- 
tended to change his residence from 
Mount Vernon evidently gave him 
much concern,— 


“should be glad to know of your deter- 
mination about‘ leaving that part of the 
world, for I assure you ’tis our greatest 
inducement and will turn the scale very 
much whether we come back or not.” 


Another letter written in the fall 
of 1761 alludes to an attack of ma- 
laria—triver fever, it was then called 
in Virginia—from which Washing- 
ton was recovering and suggests 
that a change of air might be of 
benefit,—“and if you have any busi- 
ness or even fancy to see England, 
we shall be extremely glad to see 
you at York, or at out little retreat 
not many miles from it”; and the 
writer goes on in confidence to de- 
plore the bad influence which one 
Martin, a nephew of Lord Fairfax, : 
has over his Lordship and to fear 
“that it will daily lessen the esteem 
which people have for the good old 
gent’n.” Washington, on his side, 
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appears to have been a faithful cor- 
respondent, as the letter just quoted 
begins by acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of four separate letters from 
him. The only one which has sur- 
vived contains a long circumstantial 
account of the death of a valuable 
mare which had been left by Fair- 
fax in his charge. 

On the cessation of hostilities be- 
tween England and France, Fairfax 
and his wife returned to Virginia 
and began anew their quiet pleas- 
ant life at Belvoir. The immediate 
estate on which they lived was a 
peninsula or “neck” containing 
about 2000 acres of land, with the 
Potomac in front, and on two sides 
estuaries formed by the mouths of 
two creeks. The land lay high and 
level. Perhaps a fourth of it was 
cleared and under cultivation. To- 
bacco and corn were the chief crops. 
On the high bank which rose 200 
feet above the Potomac stood the 
mansion, with its wide spacious cen- 
tral hall, four rooms upon the first 
floor and five upon the second, gar- 
rets above and cellar with servants’ 
hall below. Surrounding the house 
and its flower garden, after the man- 
ner of the Eighteenth Century, was 
a low brick wall. Close at hand 
stood the little office building which 
theelder Fairfax and George William 
had till lately used to transact the 
business of the proprietor’s agent. 
Nearby there were other brick out- 
buildings,—kitchen, dairy, servants’ 
quarters, stables and coach house,— 
for Belvoir of course had its chariot; 
and forward across the lawn where 
the cliffs fell away in sheer descent 
to the river, was the summer house. 
Below at the foot of the steep rocky 
roadway which wound its way down 
a narrow defile was the private land- 
ing where the yacht and barge of 
the proprietor were fastened. Fur- 


ther down the river where the fall of 
the water was more gradual, was the 
warehouse and wharf from which 
the tobacco of the plantation was 
shipped to the owner’s factor in Lon- 
don. The fisheries which supplied 
the slaves of the plantation with a 
great part of their food, centered at 
the wharf. Other tenements for 
slaves were scattered lrere and there 
over the estate. 

On the next “neck” below Belvoir 
was “Gunston Hall,” the home of 
George Mason; and elsewhere in the 
country, mostly in sight of the river, 
were the modest homes of other 
gentlemen,—the Wests of ‘West 
Grove,” the Cockburns of “Spring- 
field,’ the McCarthys of “Cedar 
Grove,” the Alexanders, the John- 
sons, the Chichesters. Several miles 
down the river was “Leesylvania,” 
the home of the father of “Light 
Horse Harry” Lee, Washington’s 
devoted friend and follower, and be- 
yond the seats of other Washing- 
tons, Fitzhughs, Stuarts. Still fur- 
ther down where the river widens 
out into an arm of the Bay lived 
Councilman Carter of ‘“Nomini,” 
and near his seat was “Stratford,” 
the great house of the Lees. 

The duty of public worship and 
the desire for social intercourse 
drew the gentry of the country to- 
gether weekly at Pohick Church,— 
old Pohick, for the present church 
was not finished until a few years 
before the Revolution. The Sunday 
scenes before its doors were no 
doubt like those witnessed before 
the door of another Virginia Church, 
by Philip Fithian, the young Prince- 
ton tutor in Councilman Carter's 
family and by him set down in his 
Journal: 


“Tt is not the custom for Gentlemen tc 
go in Church til Service is beginning, 
when they enter in a Body, in the same 
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manner as they come out; I have known 
the Clerk to come out and call them after 


prayers. They stay also after Service is 

over, usually as long, sometimes longer 

than the Parson was preaching.” 
Washington and Fairfax were 


both vestrymen of Truro Parish and 
each purchased pews in the new 
church, though a misunderstanding 
afterward caused Washington to 
change his attendance to Christ 
Church, Alexandria. In the general 
wreck of the Episcopal Church of 
Virginia which followed close on 
the Revolution, Pohick became de- 
serted and stood for many years 
open to wind and rain. The initials 
G. W. F. on the Fairfax pew were 
still to be seen until the Civil War. 
Close to the new church was the 
“race course near Bogges.” Every 
Virginia county had its track and 
most more than one. Northumber- 
land appears to have three as early 
as the beginning of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

The daily “where and how my 
time is spent” which Washington 
kept gives many glimpses of the pur- 
suits and pleasures of his neighbors. 
No entry occurs more frequently 
than—"Colo. Fairfax and his lady 
™ dined here; and . 
stayed the night,”"—or the recipro- 
cal entry—‘Went to Belvoir with 
Mrs. Washington and dined.” The 
two houses were not over four or 
five miles from each other by the 
road, and by water they were little 
over two miles apart. Hardly a 
week passed without some inter- 
course between the two families, 


and during this period Fairfax was 
Washington’s most intimate friend. 
This same diary in which Washing- 
ton set down the daily round of his 
occupations and happenings enables 
us to guess what his neighbors were 


all 


doing. The outward tenor of 
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their lives was the same. What 
Washington did one day, Mr. Ma- 
son or: Mr. Fairfax was likely to be 
doing the next. 

Thus we find that one day Wash- 
ington 
“planted out twenty young pine trees at 
the head of my cherry walk. Received my 
goods from York. Hauled the sein again, 
catched two or three white fish, more 
herring than yesterday and a great num- 
ber of Cats. Made another plow, the same 
as my former one, except that it has two 
eyes and the other one.” 


A day or two later: 


“The heavy rains that had fallen in these 
few days past made the ground too wet 
for plowing. I therefore set about the 
fence which encloses my clover field.” 

On another day: 


“Visited my plantations and found the 
new negro Cupid ill of a pleurisy at Doeg 
Run Quarter, and had him brought to 
the house in a cart for better care of him. 

“Mr. Carlyle and his wife still remain- 
ing here, we talked a good deal of a scheme 
of setting up iron works on Colo. Fairfax’s 
land on Shenandoah 

“Finished threshing and 
wheat at Doeg Run Plantn. 

“Began shearing my sheep. 

“Cold northerly wind. Colo. Fairfax 
and I set out (for the Court House in 
Alexandria) to settle and adjust Clifton 
and Darrell’s accounts, conformably to the 
decree of our General Court.” 


cleaning my 


The Referees found it more con- 
venient to hold subsequent sessions 
at their respective houses, and— 


“according to appointment Colo. Fairfax 
and Mr. Green met here upon Clifton’s 
Affair, he being present, as was Mr. Thomp- 
son Mason, as counsel for him * * * 
others left at six, but Colo. Fairfax 
Mr. Green stayed the night.” 


and 


Other entries tell of occasional re- 
laxations: 

“Went fox hunting with Colo. Fairfax, 
Captn. McCarthy, Mr. Chichester, Posey, 
Ellzey and Manley, who dined here with 
Mrs. Fairfax and Miss Nicholas. 

“Went to Alexandria to see Captn. Little- 
dale’s ship launched, which went off ex- 
tremely well. 
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“Went fishing in Broad Creek 

“With Mrs. Washington and ye two 
childn. went up to Alexandria to see In- 
constant or the way to win him” (played.) 


So the years went busily and hap- 
pily by, with little heed to occasion- 
al ominous political rumblings. In 
1768 Fairfax was made a member of 
the Council, or upper house of legis- 
lature. He had some years before 
this served a term as Burgess. 
Washington represented Fairfax 
County in the House of Burgesses 
from 1764 to the meeting of the 
First Continental Congress, so the 
two were frequently in Williams- 
burg together during the last years 
of the colonial government. 

In 1773, through the death of his 
father’s brother, Mr. Fairfax inherit- 
ed some property in Yorkshire and 
found it necessary to make another 
voyage to England. As his stay was 
to be of several years’ duration, Bel- 
voir was offered for lease. The ad- 
vertisement describing its “beautiful 
site,’ its “mansion house all brick,” 
its “large and well furnished garden 
stored with a great variety of valu- 
able fruits” and its “valuable fisher- 
ies” may still be read in the faded 
columns of the Virginia Gazette. 
Washington undertook in his ab- 
sence to “perform the duties of a 
friend by having an eye to the con- 
duct of your Collector and steward.” 

Fairfax never returned to Virgin- 
ia. Indeed he was hardly settled in 
his Yorkshire home when the un- 
happy dispute between the two 
great branches of the English race 
passed into a conflict at arms. There 
was little for him to do but to re- 
main where he was. With his many 
English connections, and attached 
to England as he was from his many 
visits there, he would probably not 
in any event have taken an active 
part in a war against her authority. 
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Had he been in Virginia when hos- 
tilities broke out, he would doubt- 
less have remained there, a pained 
and inactive spectator of events, 
sympathizing in a measure with 
each party. Another Member of 
the Council, who was confined for 
his loyalty by the Virginia Conven- 
tion,—Ralph Wormeley of ‘Rose- 


gill’—expressed what must have 
been the attitude of many whom 
their contemporaries called Tories, 


when he set out in a petition which 
he presented to the Convention, 


“that he had from the origin of the un- 
happy contest disclaimed the right of taxa- 
tion in the British Parliament, but that it 
was his great misfortune to differ in senti- 
ment from the mode adopted to obtain a 
renunciation of that unconstitutional claim.” 


It is hardly accurate though to 
call George William Fairfax a loyal- 
ist. Living in England where the 
war naturally aroused much bitter 
feeling against the Americans, his 
sympathies seem throughout to 
have been with his friends in Vir- 
ginia. When he heard that John 
Randolph, Attorney General of the 
Colony, had come to England after 
the breaking out of hostilities, he 
writes to his informant that he was 
“never more astonished” and fears 
it “bodes no good to his country,” 
and, “I should not be surprised if I 
should see in the papers his appoint- 
ment to some lucrative place here.” 
The suspicion was unjust to that 
unfortunate loyal gentleman, who 
lived and died in obscurity in Eng- 
land, leaving the last request that 
his body should be carried over the 
ocean and buried in his native colo- 
ny. 

The rest of the letter reveals in a 
measure Mr. Fairfax’s views on the 
struggle in progress and is worth 
quoting. 
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“T cannot really believe that the Ministry 
will be able to get 50,000 men landed in 
America (as his correspondent had heard 
was planned) or that the commissioners 
will do anything effectual unless they are 
allowed to treat with the Continental Con- 
gress. They may indeed protract matters 
and enrich themselves with the overflow of 
your T—y, but I expect very little national 
advantage from their negotiations. How- 
ever I do most sincerely and heartily wish 
that I may be mistaken and that the com- 
missioners may obtain peace and tranquil- 
lity through the British dominions, though 
from letters lately received from G. W— 
I must agree with you that there is little 
prospect of so happy an event. Sad re- 
flections for me, my good sir, whose chief 
resources are now cut off and forced to 
contract his living to the small income he 
has here” * * * 

The letter was written shortly af- 
ter the evacuation of Boston by the 
British. Lord Howe and General 
Howe had been appointed members 
of a commission to treat with the 
colonists, but without authority to 
recognize the Congress. The time 
had probably gone by when an ac- 
commodation of any kind could be 
effected, but the mode suggested in 
this letter,—recognition of Congress 
and an adjustment of difficulties 
through it,—was surely ‘the one 
course which presented any hope of 
reconciliation. 

Washington had now an oppor- 
tunity of repaying the debt of grati- 
tude which he felt he owed the Fair- 
fax family for his early advance- 
ment; and he did it with ample in- 
terest. His services in protecting 
the aged Lord Fairfax in the enjoy- 
ment of his property brought from 
the latter at his home at Greenway 
Court a touching letter of acknowl- 
edgement. When Bryan Fairfax, 
the brother of George William, in 
the middle of the war, determined to 
go to England, he furnished him 
with a safe conduct to the British 
lines at New York, but Bryan Fair- 
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fax found the oath prescribed for 
loyalists by the British General was 
so strict that he preferred not to 
take it and returned to his home in 
Alexandria. When a project was on 
foot in the Virginia legislature to 
sequester the estate of George Wil- 
liam Fairfax, he wrote to a friend in 
that body —— 


“T hope, I trust, that no act of legislation 
in the State of Virginia has affected or 
can affect the property of this gentleman 
otherwise than in common with that of 
every good and well disposed citizen of 
America,” 
and the knowledge of his disapprov- 
al was enough to prevent the plan 
from being carried farther. He 
could not, of course, act any longer 
as the agent of his friend when he 
was compelled to entrust his own 
affairs to the care of others. And 
like all persons residing in England 
to whom American debts were ow- 
ing, Fairfax found that his remit- 
tances ceased during the war. 

In spite of hostilities, Washington 
found opportunity to write to Fair- 
fax occasionally during the years 
1775 and 1776. The tone of his let- 
ters shows that he counted upon the 
latter's sympathy with the Ameri- 
can cause. Thus he took care that 
Fairfax should have the American 
as well as the British account of 
Lexington, concluding his letter in 
a strain of passion unusual for him: 


“unhappy it is, though, to reflect that a 
brother’s sword has been sheathed in a 
brother’s breast, and that the once happy 
and peaceful plains of America are either 
to be drenched with blood or inhabited by 
slaves Sad alternative! But can a virtuous 
man hesitate in his choice.” 


A little later he communicated 
the news of his appointment to the 
command of the Continental Army 
and gave an American version of 
Bunker Hill. After this there seems 
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to have been no correspondence be- 
tween the two for several years. 
The reports he had from Virginia 
of the neglected condition of Belvoir 
induced Washington to write again 
in 1780. 

Archdeacon Burnaby, who knew 
Mr. Fairfax, adds a few details of 
his life in England during the war. 
He says: 

“During the ten years’ contest, the con- 
sequences of which Mr. Fairfax early fore- 
saw and lamented, his estates in Virginia 
were sequestered and he received no re- 
mittances from his extensive property. 
This induced him to move out of York- 
shire, to lay down his carriages and retire 
to Bath, where he lived in a private but 
genteel manner, and confined his expenses 
so much within the income of his English 
estate that he was able occasionally to lend 
large sums of money to the government 
agent for the use and benefit of American 
prisoners.” 

Just before the war ended Bel- 
voir was burned to the ground; and 
Fairfax gave up all thought of re- 
turning to his Virginia home. 

With the return of peace the old 
correspondence was renewed, and 
Washington’s letters show the 
strong attachment he still felt for 
the friend of his youth. In a letter 
from New York, after its evacua- 
tion by the British Army, he says: 

“There was nothing wanting in (your) 
letter to give compleat satisfaction to Mrs. 
Washington and myself but some expres- 
sion to induce us to believe that you would 
once more become our neighbors. Your 
house at Belvoir, I am sorry to add, is no 
more, but mine (which is enlarged since 
you saw it), is most sincerely and heartily 
at your service till you could rebuild it. 
As the path after being closed by a long, 
arduous and painful contest, is, to use an 
Indian metaphor, now opened and made 
smooth, I shall please myself with the hope 
of hearing from you frequently, and till 
you forbid me to indulge the wish, I shall 
not despair of seeing you and Mrs. Fair- 
fax once more the inhabitants of Belvoir 
and greeting you both there the intimate 
companions of our old age, as you have 
been of our younger years.” 


ENGLAND 
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In another letter written at Mount 
Vernon in that peaceful interval of 
retirement between the resignation 
of his commission and his election 
as President, Washington says: 


“Though envy is no part of my compo- 
sition, yet the picture you have drawn of 
your present habitation and mode of liv- 
ing is enough to create in me a strong desire 
to be a participator in the tranquillity and 
rural amusements you have described. I 
am getting into the latter as fast as I can, 
being determined to make the remainder 
of my life easy, let the world or the affairs 
of it go as they may. I am not a little 
obliged to you for the assurance of con- 
tributing to this last by procuring me a 
buck and doe of the best English deer 
* * * My manner of living is plain. I 
do not mean to be put out of it. A glass 
of wine and a bit of mutton are always 
ready, and such as will be content to par- 
take of that are always welcome.” ies 


Mr. Fairfax’s health had been fail- 
ing for several years and in 1787 he 
died. Mrs. Fairfax survived him 
until 1811. He left no children, and 
the estate passed by his will to the 
son of his brother Bryan. Belvoir 
was never re-built. 

We know that agriculture upon a 
large scale became singularly un- 
profitable in tidewater Virginia to- 
ward the close of the Eighteenth 
Century, and that old society of 
landed gentry which had flourished 
there and which made the name of 
Virginia famous, suffered ship- 
wreck. John Randolph said it was 
dead by the year 1800. Just what 
caused the catastrophe, nobody has 
satisfactorily explained. The 
haustion of the soil, to which it is 
sometimes ascribed, may have been 
an element, though agricultural 
chemists of the present day are scep- 
tical of the final and permanent ex- 
haustion of any The 
estates had stood the drain of tobacco 
growing for a long period before the 
downfall, and at no time were the 
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planters who lived upon them more 
prosperous than before ruin came 
upon them. Perhaps some deep- 
seated economic change, consequent 
upon the opening up of the Western 
prairies, contributed, though it could 
hardly have originated the disaster. 

But the Revolution itself, and the 
democratic legislation which Jef- 
ferson carried triumphantly through 
the Virginia legislature must have 
had a large share in bringing about 
the result. The war cut off entirely 
for eight years the principal market 
for Virginia tobacco. The long set- 
tled connections between the plant- 
ers and their English factors and 
mercantile agents were broken up, 
and were never _ re-established. 
When peace came, the planters 
found, perhaps to their surprise, that 
the freedom of trade with all the 
world which they had gained, did 
not compensate them for the loss of 
the practical monopoly of the 
British tobacco market, which the 
legislation of the mother country 
had secured to them. 

During the war the system of en- 
tails by which estates had been kept 
together from generation to gener- 
ation in the hands of the same fami- 
lies, was abolished, and the present 
system of fee simple holdings es- 
tablished. And for primogeniture 
had been substituted the more equi- 
table system of an equal division 
among the surviving heirs. Such 
changes were no doubt inevitable 
under the conditions of modern 
American civilization, but they told 
against the permanence of a society 
which had been founded upon a dif- 
ferent basis. The system of entails 
kept the capital of the colony in a 
few hands. The profitable applica- 
tion of slave labor to the production 
of a crop like tobacco required both 
capital and a large scale of opera- 
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tions. With the splitting up of es- 
tates the individual holdings became 
smaller, the slaves fewer, and the 
margin of profit inadequate to sup- 
port any but those who worked with 
their own hands. 

But whatever the cause there can 
be no doubt of the fact. Randolph 
writing to Francis Scott Key in 
1814, says: 

“What a spectacle does our lower country 
present. Deserted and dismantled country 
houses, once seats of cheerfulness and 
plenty, and the temples of the Most High 
ruinous and desolate.” 


And Bishop Meade, who travelled 
extensively throughout the old tide- 
water country a few years later, de- 
scribes it as almost a desert. 

As it was elsewhere in the lower 
counties, so it was in the neighbor- 
hood we have been describing. 
Washington bequeathed the 2000 
acres of his estate which adjoined 
3elvoir to his nephew Maj. Law- 
rence Lewis, and to Nellie Custis 
who had married Lewis. Together 
they built there the noble brick man- 
sion of “Woodlawn.” Lewis had for 
some years been the manager of 
Washington’s farm, and the latter 
thought highly of his business capa- 
city. Yet after years of unremuner- 
ative effort, Maj. Lewis and his 
wife simply abandoned house and 
estate and moved westward to an- 
other property in the Shenandoah 
Valley. Mount Vernon itself, and 
the bulk of the estate, as is well 
known, were devised to Judge Bush- 
rod Washington, who was certainly 
neither improvident nor careless in 
his management of it; yet he also 
found the prevailing conditions too 
adverse to cope with successfully. 
By 1854 it is said there were but 
three white families living upon the 
whole of the 8000 acres which the 
Mount Vernon tract comprised in 
1799. Broom sedge and pine bar- 
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rens covered what in Washington’s 
day had been cultivated fields. Al- 
most as sad a fate overtook the no- 
ble estate of Gunston Hall, though 
George Mason left behind him 
capable and energetic sons who 
strove hard to maintain the pros- 
perity of their ancestral home. 

Under such conditions the culti- 
vated fields of Belvoir gradually 
lapsed again into forest land, and be- 
fore the Civil War the estate became 
the property of a retired Washington 
butcher, whose descendants still 
own it though they have never lived 
upon it. Of its 2000 acres a clear- 
ing of perhaps 150 lying around one 
of the tenements of the old estate 
is still cultivated. Here and there, 
through the rest of it, timber is oc- 
casionally cut into firewood, and in 
the autumn the boys and young men 
of the country find the shooting on 
the peninsula excellent. 

Close to the bluff there is a little 
opening in the forest and the sun- 
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light peeps through. Here one may 
find five or six little mounds of 
grass-covered brick, a well filled al- 
most to the surface with earth, the 
remains of an extensive cellar, a few 
worn-out cherry and pear trees, long 
since past bearing, and, mingled 
with the grass around, “a host of 
golden daffodils,’ descendants of 
those which a century and a half ago 
bloomed in Mrs. Fairfax’s garden. 
Through the trees to the northward, 
one catches a glimpse of the wooded 
slope of Mount Vernon; and the 
obvious contrast is suggested of the 
different fates of the homes of these 
two friends;—one a shrine of pil- 
grimage for the world, the other a 
forgotten ruin. One brings to mind 
the vision of the mighty America 
which worships there; the other 
that “extinct race of country gentle- 
men” adorned 
the banks of the Potomac, the Rap- 
pahannock and the James. 


whose homes once 


Heirs of God 


By Burton Ives 


Life is God’s legacy. 


Joint heirs are we 


To vast creation’s limitless estate; 


Ours are the treasures of the land and sea, 


And ours the boundless unpaid wealth of fate. 


And out of the great fortune that is ours, 


Grim Time, the trustee, pays us, one by one, 


The golden days of labor, love, and flowers, 


Which, well or ill, we spend ’tween sun and sun. 

















The Whistler Memorial Exhibition 


By Maurice BaLpwINn 


AKING tthe first night of the 

opening of the Whistler Show, 

held in Copley and Allston 
Halls in Boston, during February 
and March, as a foundation for a 
study of the exhibition, it must be 
admitted that on that occasion the 
people who had come to see the 
works of this dead, great, and little- 
understood painter of pictures 
formed the most interesting feature 
of the evening. 

These twelve or fifteen hundred 
holders of special tickets set the 
rank of those to whom Whistler’s 
art makes its appeal, and that the 
quality of appreciation was both 
high and rich may be gathered from 
the character of those who made up 
that first collection of visitors. 

During March the Automobile 
Show in Symphony and Horticul- 
tural Halls drew, on the first night, 
eight thousand people. Automo- 
biles and Whistler are the fashion, 
and very much else, as well; and 
both, during these exhibitions at- 
tracted the same two classes of peo- 
ple—those who understood fine 
workmanship and high inventive 
genius, and those who can afford to 
own the products of special and 
great skill. 

After these two classes follow, of 
course, the sheep—that amiable and 
facile-minded multitude who gave to 
fads and fashions and follies the 
strength of numbers. 

Boston society, with no small 
abetment from the best of other 
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cities, set the seal of its interest 
and approval upon the Whistler 
Show on its initial night. As nearly 
as might be, those whose names may 
directly or indirectly, be traced back 
to the passenger list of the May- 
flower, were present on this occas- 
ion. Boston’s Smart Set is very 
much more than an aggregation of 
fashionables. Its erudition, its in- 
terest in and understanding of the 
greater things of life, art, philoso- 
phy, literature, music is sincere and 
genuine. In spite of its politics and 
its city council, Boston is still a city 
where great social distinction and in- 
tellectual distinction are reasonably 
compatible terms. 

During the days that followed, the 
attendance at the exhibition, both 
day and night, and on Sundays, was 
large and appreciative. People 
came from El Paso, Texas. Or- 
lando, Florida, and way stations, to 
view Whistler’s “Nocturnes” and 
etchings. Boston for a time, as on 
many previous occasions for other 
reasons, became a Mecca. Student 
bodies from the art schools of other 
cities visited the galleries. Artists 
from everywhere made definite their 
appreciations and doubts. Teachers, 
school boys and girls, college pro- 
fessors, business men, actors and 
politicans, Christian Scientists and 
Socialists, Russians and Japanese 
formed part of the heterogeneous 
stream of interested humanity that 
attended the show. In the low hum 
of comment and conversation before 
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the pictures could be discerned the 
drawl of the West, the lilt of the 
South, the patois of the East. The 
railroads might easily have made the 
Whistler Show an excuse for re- 
duced rates. On Thursdays tea 
was served by prominent society 
women. A Boston paper referred to 
it editorially as an affair of both nat- 
ional and international importance 
—the exhibition. The Copley So- 


ciety, under whose auspices the ex- 
hibition was held, very justly bene- 
fited greatly, financially and other- 
wise, by the event. 

If one’s sense of humor be some- 
what stirred by the pious serious- 
ness with which Boston took this 
chief exhibition of the year the 
event itself does not suffer either in 
dignity or importance. Both as a 
memorial to a great American artist 
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and as an exhibition of art the affair 
was of unusual distinction and 
value. As a recognition of the 
genius of Whistler this gathering to- 
gether from all parts of the world 
of so large a number of his works 
was an extraordinary testimonial of 
appreciation, only worthy of the 


very great. Whistler’s fame will 
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It was one of Whistler’s insistent 
ideas in his own exhibitions in Lon- 
don, that the exhibition itself should 
possess a decorative character—that 
is, that the display of his works, 
whether paintings or prints, should 
have a definitely complementary set- 
ting. He proposed that the effect of 
his paintings should gain from the 





WHISTLER’S PORTRAIT OF HIS MOTHER 


not suffer after the exuberance and 
over-praise have subsided, for both 
the artist and his art have entered 
the eternal life. This exhibition 
alone places Boston in the same 
rank as an art center in America, 
that London holds in England and 
Paris in Europe. 








environment of their frames—that 
the whole exhibition should, in a 
sense, be a Whistler picture. How- 
ever one may question the entire 
wisdom or right of an artist to de- 
pend upon the surroundings of his 
work for the enhancement of its 
artistic qualities there can be no 
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doubt that a certain consistency and, 
consequently, benefit is to be gained 
by a regard for the secondary con- 
siderations of arrangement and 
background. 

In preparing Copley and Allston 
Halls for the exhibition the com- 
mittee in charge endeavored to pro- 
vide a decorative scheme which 
should follow as closely as might 
be the ideas and preferences of the 
artist. Certainly the result was an 
effective and beautiful one. The en- 
tire interiors were repainted, re- 
papered, and redecorated. In Cop- 
ley Hall a very beautiful pearly-gray 
grass cloth of Japanese manufacture 
covered the walls. A few Japanese 
brasses, woodcarvings, gilded stucco 
wreaths, a number of bay trees and 
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small decorative shrubs relieved the 
long lines of the hall. A wall with 
wide arched doors was placed across 
the stage to which a circle of steps 
led, thus making a small room in 
which some original pencil sketches 
and studies were hung. This room, 
brilliantly lighted, was covered with 
a warm straw-colored grass cloth, 
and seen through the two doors 
from the main entrance saved the 
larger hall from a gray monotony. 
Between these two doors hung “The 
Princess du Pays de la Porcelaine,” 
one of the most brilliantly colored, 
as well as beautiful, of the paintings. 
Opposite it, upon the screen at the 
entrance to the hall, was the famous 
“White Girl.” Two small alcoves 
enclosed small marines and street 
scenes, and a number of lithographs 
made in Whistler’s youthful days. 

On the two long walls hung about 
a hundred of the chief oil paintings 
of the artist. It is unlikely that 
there will ever be another exhibition 
of Whistler's works so comprehen- 
sive and extensive as was this. The 
collection contained about one hun- 
dred and fifty oils, water-colors, and 
pastels; about two hundred and 
twenty-five etchings; and a large 
collection of lithographs and draw- 
ings. “The good and the bad, the 
worst and the best” of the painter’s 
work were here. The exhibition was 
Whistler’s artistic autobiography, 
the unqualified truth of his weak- 
ness and his strength, his failures 
and successes, his whims and phan- 
tasies, his triumphs. Its very hu- 
manity enobled it; its uneven merit 
was one of its charms; its greatness 
explained the failures. 

And now before discussing what 
Whistler was as an artist let us con- 
sider some of the things he was not, 
for upon these latter points have 
been built up a structure of adverse 























criticism and misunderstanding as 
unjust as it is ridiculous. 

One of the most common expres- 
sions heard during the exhibition, 
and which was made by quite intel- 
ligent and often highly cultivated 
people, was that “Whistler’s por- 


traits don’t look like anybody.” 
Well, why should they? Yielding 
to the importunities of insistent 


friends, sometimes under pressure 
of circumstances. Whistler occa- 
sionally painted pictures in which 
his sitter played a part. The only 
satisfaction to the vanity of the sub- 
ject lay in having one of Whistler’s 
pictures named after him and in pay- 
ing for the honor. The police force 
would have found Whistler’s por- 
traits, with three or four exceptions, 
useless as means of identification. 
In the first place Whistler was not 
a portrait painter and didn’t want to 
be one. When he painted the three 
or four exceptions referred to they 
were simple /ouvs-de-force—boasts 
merely to show what he could do if 
he tried. And as portraits and 
boasts, his paintings of his “Moth- 
er,’ “Thomas Carlyle,” “The Black- 
smith,” and the “Little Rose” are 
perfect. Having proved that his 
style of art was elective and not a 
limitation, he proceeded to follow 
his bent. 

Out of every hundred persons who 
have the vanity and the money to 
have their portraits painted there 
is not more than one who is worth 
painting. The domain of art is 
Beauty—it has no other reason for 
existence and needs none. Apart 
from their possible historical sig- 
nificance, portraits, with one excep- 
tional consideration, are of no earth- 
ly value. Great art may save them 
from being tiresome, but in these 
cases it is the art and not the per- 
sons portrayed that makes the paint- 
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ings worth the space they take. 
Photography is the proper resort of 
those who wish their features per- 
petuated. There is a place for 
miniatures if the subject be worthy. 
The only excuse for a portrait is the 
call of love for an enduring present- 
ment—which time may not mutilate 
nor custom stale— of someone dear. 
And because true love—deep love— 
would not vaunt itself and its ten- 
derness to the world, neither should 
the portrait, the symbol of an idol, 
be much larger than the heart in 
which, like a secret shrine, its wor- 
ship burns. 

But for the thousands of paint- 
ings of smug aldermen, financiers, 
and fat ladies, there is really no 
place in art. High technical skill 
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may save one from becoming sick 
at the sight of them, but beauty 
alone remains the purpose and the 
true goal of art. 

And so thought Whistler. He en- 
tered fully into that reserve which 
is a characteristic of Japanese art, 
which he greatly admired and was 
influenced by—the disinclination to 
use the human form and face in any- 
other way than as part of a decora- 

















dreamer, nature provides no more 
than a stone from which to spring 
into flight. The uplift of wings 
takes him who soars further away 
from the earth from whence he 
sprung: its facts of sea and land, of 
rock and tree, of life and death, be- 
come spiritualized and changed to 
something other than they are in the 
pure ether of the altitudes, and it is 
this illusion which alone gives to a 





BLACK LION WHARF 


tive intention. The expression of 
beauty in color is the total of what 
Whistler strove for in his art. The 
expression of those phases of 
beauty in color which made a special 
appeal to his imagination was the 
end to which he bent all his energies 
and the subtleties of his genius. 
Whistler was a colorist, a poet of 
the brush, a musician in tint, a 
dreamer of irridescences and designs. 
To the true artist, poet, musician, or 


poem or picture or a song its beauty, 
which is its soul. 

In his so-called portraits, then, 
and indeed in nearly all of the paint- 
ings executed in Whistler’s best 
manner, there is evident no other 
intention than the interpretation of 
the beauty of color as he chose to 
see it. To him subject was inci- 
dental, very often accidental, serv- 
ing no more than as a spur in the 
side of his intent, an excitant to an 
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emotion which could only find ex- 
pression in a tonal harmony, a re- 
lation of values depending only up- 
on their truth for their beauty. 
Whistler clothed nearly all of his 
themes in a rich and subtle glamour 
—the mist of dreams. His pictures 
might have suggested these lines 
from a forgotten poet: 





Every thought has a hue 
Red or blue, 











Black and Brown”; the uninterest- 
ing “Comte Robert of Montesquiou- 
Fezensac” and more uninteresting 
“Arthur J. Eddy”; the “Sarasate,” 
full of distinction; the portrait of 
Miss Cassett; “The Andalusian,” a 
beautiful study, in dark grays, of a 
Spanish woman with back turned to 
the beholder, a cheek showing over 
the shoulder. 

In none of these paintings was 








LIME HOUSE (ON THE THAMES) 


There are atoms of perfume 

In gloom; 

There are colors heard when sleeping, 

There is music seen when weeping, 

There are concerts vague of tune 

In the moon. 

To finish with the portraits, those 
shown in this exhibition include 
“The Fur Jacket,” one of the most 
appealing and exquisite of the full 
length studies, holding in its vague 
outlines and the delicate flesh tones 
of the face a rare and tender charm; 
the finely posed and effective “Miss 
Rose Corder,” an “Arrangement in 


perceptible any of the oriental feel- 
ing that pervades many of Whist- 
ler’s smaller figure studies. And in 
none of them was apparent much of 
the Velasquez quality which some 
have claimed to have perceived in 
them. Whistler's fastidious, sensi- 
tive genius seems quite another 
thing than that of Velasquez. 

“The Symphony in White—The 
Little White Girl,’ with its dainty 
Japanese treatment of accessories 
seemed to be the apogee of Whist- 
ler’s delicate and exquisite taste. 
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There is drawing enough in this per- 
fect and lovely thing to satisfy the 
most exacting realist, but it was not 
of the drawing that one thought in 
contemplating this masterpiece so 
filled with the white charm of in- 
nocency and youth. It seemed a 
maiden-soul—almost without the 
clay, so radiant and sweet and pure 
it is. 

Near this painting hung a famous 
and especially delightful group of 
five decorative studies very Japanese 





in arrangement and treatment—the 
“Symphony in White and Red,” 
“Venus,” “Symphony in Green and 
Violet,” “Symphony in Blue and 
Green,” and “Variations in Blue and 
Green.” Their delicacy of color and 
the illusive grace of their drawing 
made them of especial note. 

On the western wall of Copley 
Hall hung the final utterances of 
Whistler’s art—the incomparable 
“Nocturnes.” These supreme paint- 
ings embodied all the refinement, 
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THE KITCHEN 


poetry, feeling, insight, and manual 
dexterity of the painter’s life as an 
artist. Flawless, marvelous, spirit- 
ualized twilight and darkness— it is 
hard to describe the beauty which 
seems, to be diffused from these 
splendid canvasses. Their techni- 
cal simplicity is not the least won- 
derful thing about them. In these 
are particularly noticeable a fine 
poetized glamour—the wistful in- 
tangible grace of hidden things—the 
witcheries and mysteries of night. 
No other artist has ever expressed 
207 


the sweet still hush of eventide so 
exquisitely or so simply. In gazing 
upon them the observer slowly felt 
the sober pensive loveliness of dusk 
and dreams stealing over him. As 
someone said, “a moment more and 
one might expect the stars to break 
through the deep velvety skies, and 
to see their reflections in the placid 
waters.” It is useless to attempt in 
words to convey an idea of their 
memory-haunting loveliness. 

Their names describe them as well 
as may be. Three in “Blue and 
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Silver—Bognor—Battersea, and 
Cremorne Lights,” Nocturne in 
“Black and Gold—The Falling 
Rocket,” “Nocturne—Southamp- 
ton,’ and the rest of the group ;per- 
fect in their expression of night’s 
elusive enchantments. 

With these more important works 
to which only the briefest reference 
has been possible were numerous 
small paintings of figures, street 
scenes, landscapes and the sea. 





These “bits” were in quality and 
character equal in every way to the 
more pretentious canvasses. In 
them the sensitive color feeling pre- 
dominated and made each a gem— 
precious miniatures of flower-like 
perfection. Looking at these tiny 
paintings one realizes that Whistler 
had no disdain for an illustrative 
value when it did not intrude upon 
the color quality which he desired 
to retain. 
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Of the large number of etchings 
and other studies which filled All- 
ston Hall nothing need be said. 
Whistler’s fame as an etcher was 
made permanent years ago. Even 
in these his passion for color gives 
them a unique character. 

Great as is Whistler’s contribu- 
tion to the beautiful paintings of the 
world his gift to the knowledge of 
art is greater. His insight as to the 
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relations of values and his acute 
perception and taste in color will 
long possess a wealth of suggestion 
and instruction for artists to come. 
When the foolishness of faddism has 
passed away Whistler’s paintings 
will take their just place among the 
great art treasures of the world and 
Whistler's name will be found 
among the names of the masters. 


Abby Sophia’s Legacy 


By Harriet A. NASH 


667 COME right over just as 

| soon as | heard,” declared 

Mrs. Foster, seating herself 

in the large rocker. “’Twas dret- 
ful sudden, wasn't it?” 

“Sudden at the last,” agreed her 
hostess, a tall thin woman, whose 
gingham wrapper hung limply about 
her, and who seemed to radiate an 
atmosphere of overwork. She hung 
a huge brass kettle upon the crane 
as she answered and added a stick 
to the fire beneath it. 

There were five neighbors sitting 
about the room before Mrs. Foster's 
arrival, but Mrs. Merritt had mourn- 
fully assured each and all of them 
that “there wasn't a thing they could 
do.” 

“IT was settin’ in front of the fire- 
place piecin’ a quilt,’ explained the 
newcomer, “when all to once there 
come the awfullest bell in my left 
ear. I clapped my hand up to my 
head and says I, ‘What poor creat- 
ure’s dead now?’ “Twasn’t half an 
hour before "Lisha come in with the 
news. ‘Poor Abigail Merritt’s gone 
at last,’ says he.” 


A counterpart of the thin woman 
before the fireplace came _ softly 
through the stairway door, a huge 
armful of clothing almost conceal- 
ing her face. 

“How d’ you do Mis’ Foster,” she 
said in a subdued tone. “You heard 
poor Abigail was gone, I s’pose? 
Well she’s been a poor sufferin’ 
soul and I for one can’t wish her 
back.” The six neighbors cast 
some significant glances toward one 
another. They had often expressed 
sympathy for Eleazer Merritt in his 
peculiarly assorted household, which 
had included, besides two maiden 
sisters of his wife, his own widowed 
sister, the fretful invalid just gone 
from earth. The fact that the de- 
ceased woman possessed a substan- 
tial property left her by her hus- 
band, while the “Simmons girls” 
were dependent upon their brother- 
in-law, was not believed to add to 
the household harmony. 

“T wonder’f she left a will,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Foster. 
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A nearer neighbor nodded with 
some importance. “Ezry’n I wit- 
nessed it,’ she explained. But 
when further pressed for particu- 
lars as to its contents, she was 
obliged to admit that she did not 
know. 

Sophia Simmons having deposited 
her load upon the wooden settle, 
came back to seat herself among the 
callers. 

“T s’pose you've heard about the 
will,” she began. “It seemed kind of 
unchristian to open it before the fu- 
neral, but we knew she’d left direc- 
tions as to just what she wanted 
done, so we had to. It'll be a pretty 
lifeless affair with neither singin’ 
nor flowers, I’m thinkin’, but them’s 
her own wishes. Abigail was 
naturally of a gloomy turn of mind 
and her trouble aggrevated it, poor 
thing.” 

“She’n Henry never spoke after 
they separated, did they?” ques- 
tioned a neighbor. 

“Never. She always blamed his 
folks for that. He sent for her when 
he was dyin’ but she didn’t get 
there till it was too late. I always 
thought it showed a good disposition 
in Henry Clark to leave her all his 
property after all. But was 
terrible sparin’ in the use of it, as if 
she begrudged bein’ beholden to 
him. And Oak Hill’s never been 
lived in from that day to this.” 

“T supposed,” suggested an inter- 
ested neighbor, “that Abigail would 
naturally leave Oak Hill back to the 
Clarks.” 

Sophia Simmons shook her head 
with some importance. “The Clarks 
hadn’t any claim to it,’ she said 
shortly. “Henry made his money 
himself in Californy and if he’d 
wanted them to have it it stands to 
reason he’d said so. She willed—” 

The busy hostess turned from her 


she 
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dye kettle. The little flush 


upon 
her thin cheek betokened that she 
knew what privileges were hers by 


right. “She left Oak Hill to Abby 
Sophia,” she announced. 

A little figure uncurled itself from 
the settle im a shadowy corner. 


“Who, me, ma?” she inquired 
amid a chorus of interested excla- 
mations. 


“I didn’t know you was there 
child,’ replied her mother shortly, 
as she resumed her work, but Sophia 
Simmons continued. 

“Yes, you. How do you suppose 
you'll feel to be sole mistress and 
owner of Oak Hill? You'll have to 
be an awful good girl to deserve 
such a piece of luck. There’s a con- 
dition to it though which you'll do 
well to remember. There’s Merritt 
enough about you to make you go 
contrary to your Aunt’s will after 
all.” 

“Sophia!” inte:rupted Mrs. Mer- 
ritt sharply, but her sister continued, 
addressing the guests: “Oak Hill 
is left to Abigail Sophia so long as 
she don't marry one of Alexander 
Clarkses boys,’ she explained. 
“You hear now, child.” 

A subdued laugh, quickly checked, 
ran around the room, while the little 
girl, uneasily conscious that she had 
suddenly become an object of in- 
terest, retreated to the window. 
Mrs. Merritt stirred the black dye 
with an offended air. 

“Abigail meant well by the child, 
no doubt,’ she admitted, “but I 
sh’d rather she'd left the property 
elsewhere than had foolish notions 
put into her head too young.” 

There was a sound of wheels in 
the dooryard, a bustle in the side 
entry, and the third Simmons sister 
entered the great kitchen, loaded 
with boxes and bundles. Sophia 
turned eager attention to the various 
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packages while the new arrival re- 
moved her bonnet and greeted the 
guests in decorous tones, in keeping 
with the near presence of death. 

“T’ve been out to the village ber- 
rowing mourning,” she announced. 
“*Lizy bein’ naturally forehanded 
has had hers all ready for months, 
but Sophia and I don’t calculate to 
mourn after the funeral, and so 
long’s Lizy’s got the children’s sum- 
mer things all made up she ain’t cal- 
culatin’ to put any of them but Abby 
Sophia into black for good. She 
wouldn't her but for the will. 
You've all heard, of course? So I 
borrowed for the two oldest girls 
and Viry Ann and the baby. I got 
Mis’ Judge Haskell’s best crape for 
me, Sophy, and her second best for 
you. The children’s things I had 
to pick up around, a bonnet here 
and a cape there. They say it’s 
goin’ out of style for children to 
mourn.” 

Eight heads clustered about the 
table where Sophia was critically 
inspecting the borrowed raiment. 
Mrs. Merritt with the air of one who 
has no time to waste upon trifles 
gave close attention to the’contents 
of the brass kettle. 

“°*Lizy’s terrible put out at havin’ 
to color today,” the eldest Miss Sim- 
mons whispered to a_ neighbor. 
“She makes it the pride of her life 
to be forehanded in everything, but 
she got belated this time owin’ to 
her never dreamin’ how the will 
run.” 

Abigail Sophia from her window, 
watched her mother with fascinated 
eyes. Her ten year old brain was 
sadly perplexed with events of the 
past few hours, since she had 
awakened to find herself elevated to 
a position of importance, which, as 
third of her father’s five daughters, 
she had not previously occupied in 
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the household estimation. Now, 
had come this new piece of informa- 
tion. She was the owner of Oak 
Hill, and in order to retain it she 
must remember never to marry any 
of the Clark boys. Abby Sophia 
had long since determined not to re- 
main single and follow in the foot- 
steps of her maternal aunts, but 
further than that her matrimonial 
plans were all unformed. Aunt 
Abigail need not have worried about 
the Clark boys; for her niece was 
deeply in terror of Tom and Silas, 
who were among the dreaded “big 
boys” of her school, and Henry was 
only a little boy. It became evident 
to Abby Sophia, sitting thoughtful- 
ly in the south window, that when 
she married, her choice would be a 
gentleman, like Elder Spooner or 
Dr. Drake. 

At that moment Mrs. Merritt 
lifted Abby Sophia’s best red cash- 
mere dress and plunged it into the 
kettle of boiling dye; it came up a 
moment later, a dripping black 
mass, which the child regarded with 
swelling heart. Oak Hill with its 
great house and wide gardens over- 
grown now with neglected shrub- 
bery, was a very poor substitute at 
this moment for her beautiful dress; 
but remonstrance she knew was use- 
less. Tears blinded her eyes as she 
turned to look far down the road to 
the schoolhouse where her sisters 
had been sent as usual. 

“Mother,” she petitioned restless- 
ly. “Can’t I go out in the yard a 
little while?” Mrs. Merritt looked 
doubtful. 

“IT don’t care—” she began, but 
the eldest Miss Simmons _inter- 
rupted. “Of course you can’t when 
your poor aunt’s died and left you 
all her property,” she said severely, 
while her sister Sophia added: “I 
should think you’d be ashamed not 
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to show a proper spirit of grief, 
Abby Sophia.” 

Abigail Sophia found her per- 
plexity deepening, as passing days 
developed her changed position in 
the household. It was not un- 
pleasant to receive at home and 
abroad the deference considered 
justly due the owner of Plainville’s 
finest estate, and to be pointed out 
to strangers who found their way 
to the Huckleberry district, as the 
little girl who had inherited Oak 
Hill; but the pleasure ceased when 
she began to learn how many enjoy- 
ments, permissible to the third of 
her father’s five daughters, were 
considered unbefitting the heiress of 
her aunt. The two Miss Simmore 
who felt themselves equally respon- 
sible with their sister anc brother- 
in-law for the proper training of 
their nieces, did not fail to keep be- 
fore her a high standard of exce!l- 
lence. The future mistress of Oak 
Hill must walk and nct run, must 
keep her curly hair smcoth and sit 
erect in her chair; and when the 
minister called, instead of slipping 
out with her sisters to play “going 
to meeting” in his roomy carryall, 
must sit silent with folded hands 
in a corner of the parlor, listening 
to the conversation and endeavor- 
ing to profit thereby. Her mother 
set long “stents” of sewing in spite 
of tearful objections. 

“You'll be only too thankful to 
me, child, when you come to have 
the over-seaming and hemming of a 
large house on your hands,” Mrs. 
Merritt assured her daughter. Even 
the easy going father began to de- 
mand an excellence in school work 
and to criticize a lack of proficiency 
in arithmetic. “You can’t know too 
much about weights and measures, 
to saw nothin’ of notes and inter- 
est,” Eleazer Merritt declared. “It’s 
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a solemn thing for a woman to be 
left in charge of a fine property like 
Oak Hill, Abby Sophia.” 

Yet it was at school that Abby 
Sophia met her most serious diffi- 
culties. A guarded line of conduct be- 
came necessary, lest the girls should 
consider her unduly elated by her 
inheritance. The boys made de- 
risive inquiries concerning her 
spring planting, or petitioned with 
mock humility for privilege to go 
nutting in the Oak Hill woods 
“come autumn,” while the entire 
school tormented her sensitive na- 
ture with significant allusions to 
the Clark boys, and warnings 
against any special interest in them. 

Tom and Silas Clark laughed 
good-naturedly when the childish 
banter reached their ears, but their 
younger brother writhed in spirit, 
feeling the will of his uncle’s widow 
an insult to his name and race. 

“You needn’t be scared,’ he 
scornfully assured Abby Sophia 
when he met her upon the play- 
ground one day. “You won't never 
lose Oak Hill through me ’cause I 
wouldn't marry you if “twas leap 
year and you asked me to.” Never- 
theless the next time Abigail fled 
from her tormentors to weep in a 
retired corner by the stone wall 
Henry valiantly precipitated him- 
self upon the pursuing group. 

“Taint any of your business,” he 
asserted between vigorous blows of 
his hard little fists. “I guess the 
Clarks and Merritts can settle their 
own affairs without any interferin’ 
from any of you, and the next 
scholar that says ‘will’ or ‘marryin’’ 
in my hearin’ is goin’ to get licked 
if its a boy or chased with dead 
snakes if he’s a girl. I’m tired ’n 
sick of this.” 

The fact that Tom and Silas never 
allowed Henry to fight his battles 
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singlehanded bore weight with the 
larger boys, and Abigail found life 
more endurable from henceforth. 

“Why didn’t Aunt Abigail want 
me to marry the Clark boys?” she 
asked her mother that night after a 
long hour spent in considering the 
question. Mrs. Merritt made an im- 
patient gesture. 

“The Lord knows,” she answered. 
“T wish to goodness she'd burnt Oak 
Hill and scattered its ashes to the 
four winds, before she put foolish 
notions into your head. You hadn't 
ought to thought of marryin’ for a 
dozen years to come.” 

“They're good boys,” 
Abby Sophia stoutly. 

She cast a look of gratitude to- 
wards her champion when she 
reached the schoolhouse the next 
morning, but he, intent upon trad- 
ing slate pencils with a classmate, 
had apparently forgotten her ex- 
istence. Abby Sophia considered 
again as she laboriously studied her 
geography lesson. Her grateful 
heart had no intention of carrying 
a debt of gratitude for any length of 
time, but it was some days before 
an opportunity presented itself for 
lightening the burden. With it, 
came a demand for self sacrifice to 
which she rose heroically. 

“Goin’ to the circus to-morrer, 
Henry?” she heard a schoolmate 
ask, 

“Tf I leave off to the head to-night, 
I be,” replied Henry with pleasing 
optimism. “I get a quarter every 
time I leave off, but pa says I shan’t 
have any money given to me to go.” 

Abby Sophia heard with interest. 
She herself was sure of attendance 
upon this same circus, for her 
father had promised to take all of 
his children who had perfect lessons 
to-day. She felt very doubtful 
about Henry whose place was near 
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the foot of the class. Secure in her 
own position at the very head, 
she looked down the long line. 
There were many pupils between 
them, for Henry on ordinary occa- 
sions was an indifferent student. 
To-day he spelled carefully and cor- 
rectly each word as it came to him, 
and Abigail was gratified to observe 
that he came upward to -the very 
middle of the class. If he had only 
more time he would earn his 
quarter, she decided as she spelled 
evolution with a careful choice of 
letters. The little girl at her elbow 
mis-spelled chemicals and a panic 
carried the disaster on down the 
class. A moment later Henry had 
mountei to the second place. Abi- 
gail wished it was last night again 
that he might succeed to her place. 
A sudden thought came to her as 
the word “mosquito” came up to her 
from the foot. Abigail fixed her 
cyes upon the floor; her cheeks 
were crimson with the enormity of 
the deceit. “M-u-s-k-e-e-t-o-e,” she 
spelled deliberately, while a smoth- 
ered laugh ran through the class, 
and Henry, spelling the word cor- 
rectly, went above her. 

“You must have got muddled,” he 
whispered sympathetically. 
“You've spelt lots harder words’n 
that.” 

Abby Sophia sat upon the door- 
step and contentedly watched her 
sisters drive away to the long talked 
of circus, next morning, consoling 
herself with the assurance that 
when she was actually mistress of 
Oak Hill she could attend unlimited 
circuses at her own pleasure. 

Eleazer Merritt was not a wealthy 
man, and the many feminine de- 
mands upon his purse made careful 
economy necessary. As his daugh- 
ter’s guardian he gave careful atten- 
tion to the Oak Hill property, keep- 
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ing the unused buildings in repair, 
and the large farm in a proper state 
of cultivation. It required more 
time than he could well spare from 
his own farm work, but he declined 
to recompense himself from the Oak 
Hill income or even to use any part 
of it for Abby Sophia’s expenses. 

“T guess ‘Leazer Merritt can bring 
up and educate his own children,” 
he asserted when his wife's sisters 
lamented the folly of his course. 
“It don't make any difference if 
Abby Sophia’s future station in life 
does demand higher privileges now. 
The Clarks ain't goin’ to have it to 
twit on that we're livin’ on Henry’s 
property. When she’s twenty-one 
she can begin to spend it, but up to 
that time we must manage to get 
what she needs ourselves.” 

Yet Abigail continued to wear 
muslin and cashmere while her sis- 
ters were forced to content them- 
selves with calico and delaine, and 
at the age of fifteen was transferred 
to the village high school though 
Martha and Jane had cheerfully 
completed their education at the 
little district schoolhouse. 

Truth to tell Abby Sophia had 
not even yet arrived at an age where 
she appreciated her superior ad- 
vantages, and was deadly homesick 
in the unaccustomed routine of the 
village school. She roomed in the 
kitchen chamber of a family friend 
and boarded herself upon food 
brought fresh from home _ each 
Monday morning. It was some- 
thing of a comfort on the second 
morning to discover Henry Clark’s 
freckled countenance among the 
many unfamiliar ones. 

“T didn’t know you was here,” 
she said shyly, when she met Henry 
on the broad walk at recess. “I 
thought you was going to be a farm- 
er.” 
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“So I am,” replied Henry in a 
burst of confidence. “But I want 
an education all the same. I never 
could see any reason why ministers 
and lawyers should have all the 
learning.” 

Abby Sophia didn’t mean to be 
deceitful, but somehow it was far 
easier to make no mention of Henry 
on her Friday night visits home. 
So she missed the specific prohibi- 
tions of his acquaintance which the 
two Miss Simmons would have 
promptly laid upon her. Henry 
cheerfully walked the two miles be- 
tween his home and the village each 
night and morning, bringing to his 
homesick neighbor daily reports 
from the MHuckleberry district. 
They were no longer classmates, for 
Henry developing a brilliancy of 
scholarship which far surpassed 
Abby Sophia’s conscientious ef- 
forts, was bent upon completing the 
four years’ course in three. 

“Then I’m going to the State Col- 
lege,’ he confided to Abby Sophia 
one moonlight night when neighbor- 
ly courtesy demanded that he “see 
her home” from the High School 
Literary Club. 

“You'll be too grand for the 
Huckleberry district after that,” 
suggested Abby Sophia doubtfully, 
as she stood upon the doorstep of 
her boarding place. 

“No I won't,” replied Henry firm- 
ly. “The Huckleberry district needs 
breadth of character much as the vil- 
lage does and I’m going to college 
more for experience than for learn- 
ing.” 


Abigail Sophia was nearly nine- 
teen when Eleazer Merritt sold his 
yearling colt to purchase a graduat- 
ing dress with elaborate trimmings 
of real lace which did full credit to 
her future home. 
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“T’d much rather have plain white 
muslin like the rest,” the girl ob- 
jected sensibly, but the two aunts 
joined in silencing her. Even her 
mother whose highest ambition in 
Abby Sophia’s behalf was to “keep 
her free from foolish notions,” de- 
clared sagely, “the others ain't 
owners of Oak Hill child. Take 
what you can get and be thankful 
for it.” 

“It’s to be hoped she won’t marry 
before she comes into her property,” 
grumbled Miss Sophia. “Her 
father’d probably scrimp us all and 
mortgage the farm to fit her out, 
rather’n make use of what’s her 
own.” 

“*Leazer Merritt’ll prob’ly do as 
he pleases with what’s his own,” re- 
torted Mrs. Merritt in a sudden 
burst of independence. “And so 
long’s his wife that’s helped to earn 
it don’t object, I guess outsiders 
needn't feel called on to interfere.” 

So Abigail graduated in the lace 
dress, then cheerfully bestowed it 
upon her next younger sister for a 
wedding gown. Viry Ann who had 
for years been clothed in Abigail’s 
outgrown raiment accepted the 
dress with much pleasure. The 
second sister had married a year 
earlier, while the eldest seemed to 
follow the example of the two Miss 
Simmons. 

“You must try and do something 
for Martha when you're twenty- 
one,” urged the second sister with 
the patronizing air of young matron- 
hood. “It’s really too bad for 
poor father to have another old maid 
on his hands.” 

Abby Sophia cheerfully settled 
herself to teach the Huckleberry 
district school and wait for her 
twenty-first birthday, on which date 
it had been agreed in family council, 
she should take up her abode at Oak 


Hill. She went sometimes to visit 
the great house with its cheerful 
rooms and rich furnishings with 
which the years had dealt kindly, 
and saw visions of herself living 
there alone through a long vista of 
years. She always came away with 
a feeling of depression wrought by 
remembrance of the great house’s 
early history. 

“Poor Aunt Abigail,” the girl 
often sighed, gazing off from the 
wide veranda over a rich farming 
country closed in by far off hills. 
Yet a little of reproach usually 
mingled with her pity. “She ought 
to have been happy here,” Abby So- 
phia decided with the swift judg- 
ment of youth. “She didn’t have to 
live alone.” 

Still if the future held anything of 
' neliness it also promised independ- 

ice and a blessed freedom from the 
daily criticism which had been her 
lot from childhood. There were 
many long accumulating plans to be 
carried out in the immediate years 
following her coming of age. “I 
shall do just as I please about every- 
thing,” declared Abby Sophia, “and 
give the other girls all the good 
times and pretty clothes they want.” 

But as the long expected birthday 
drew near and various articles 
which had been accumulating since 
childhood, were packed for removal 
to the new home, it became apparent 
that the two Miss Simmons were 
also packing. 

“Are you going visiting?” the 
girl inquired innocently one day as 
Miss Joanna brought down a hair 
covered trunk from the attic. 

“Bless you child, we’re going to 
live with you,” replied Miss Sophia. 

“You didn’t suppose a girl of your 
age was goin’ to be left to manage 
that great house and farm alone, 
did you?” 
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So Abigail, though nominally the 
owner of Oak Hill, found herself by 
no means its mistress and was quite 
as much under orders as she had 
been in younger days. She would 
have celebrated her advent by a 
quiet family gathering, but Miss 
Joanna firmly put the preference 
one side. 

“Your poor dead aunt’s memory 
requires something more,” she de- 
clared, and arranged for a large 
party to which the whole country- 
side should be bidden. 

On the night of the party Henry 
Clark came home from 
Miss Joanna would not have con- 
sidered this an important circum- 
stance; the Clarks the 
only family in the Huckleberry dis- 
trict who had not been invited, but 
neighbors whispered the news to 
one another and 
what might have been had Henry 
Clark, Senior, remembered his duty 
to his own blood. 

It was not an enjoyable party to 
Abigail, though delighted in 
such gatherings, as a rule. Tonight 
she was burdened with the solemn 
realization that to be mistress of a 
house and fortune did not bring un- 
clouded happiness as she had long 
supposed. 

She had this afternoon 
bankbook in hand to her father urg- 
ing him to accept f her the 


college. 


since were 


commented on 


she 


gone 


from 
money which her education had cost 
him. Eleazer Merritt had drawn 
himself proudly erect. 

“If sister Abigail had desired me 
to have any of her property, it was 
in her power to will it to me,” he 
declared obstinately. “So long as 
she didn't I could bring up my child- 
ren without her help.” 

In the light of his reply many of 
the things which had puzzled the 
girl became clearer. What wonder 
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if the hard 
cherished a 


working farmer had 
slight resentment all 
these years. It would have been so 
easy for Aunt Abigail with her 
wealth to have lightened a little of 
his many cares. Even her sister 
Martha had proudly refused the 
offer of a new dress for the party. 
Indeed when Abigail came to reflect 
upon the matter, the two Miss Sim- 
mons were the only members of her 
family who were willing to share 
her fortune. 

“Abby Sophia, have you spoken 
to the Petersons?” demanded Miss 
Joanna, as the crowd surged through 
the “They've driven way 
out here from the village, and we 


rooms. 


must show a prover appreciation of 
the effort.” 
The girl obediently started.in the 


direction indicated, but Miss So- 
phia stopped her. “You must go 


and talk with Mis’ Judge Haskell, 
she commanded. 

Abigail, unable to obey both com- 
mands, rebelliously turned about 
and went out, down the steps into 
the summer moonlight. At the foot 
of the steps she met Henry Clark. 

“I’m afraid to say how long I’ve 
been standing here, waiting for a 
glimpse of vou,” he explained. “I 
only returned home tonight and 
didn’t know about the party, but it 
didn’t seem as though I could wait 
for what I had to tell you.” 

They walking down the 
gravelled path towards the summer 
house and Abigail in her surprise 
was permitting him to hold the hand 
she had offered in greeting. 

“T haven't much of worldly goods 
to offer you in exchange for Oak 
Hill,’ Henry continued, “but it 


were 


would be an insult to your woman- 
hood if I kept silent for that reason. 
I love you, dear. 
didn’t you?” 


You knew that, 
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“Long ago,” replied Abby Sophia 
solemnly. ‘Ever since I was a little 
girl.” 

“It’s a fine old place,” Henry de- 
clared a long half hour later, as he 
stood looking up at the house. “Are 
you sure you won't regret it, if fi- 
nances sometimes go hard with us— 
later on?” 

Abby Sophia clasped her hands 
upon his arm. 

“Not for a thousand Oak Hills,” 
she declared fervently. “And it 
isn't a sacrifice at all, for oh, Henry, 
it hasn't been anything like what I 
thought it would be.” 

“Father,” she inquired next morn- 
ing, seating herself on the stone wall 
near the corner where Eleazer Mer- 
ritt was industriously hoeing, “what 
becomes of Oak Hill if I don’t have 
it?” 

“I don’t know,” replied her father, 
absently calculating the long rows 
yet unhoed. “For that matter I 
s’pose nobody livin’ knows since old 
Squire Knox that drew the will died 
four years ago come August. 
There’s a codicil in his son’s hands 
to be opened on your weddin’ day, 
whomsoever you marry. Your 
mother’n aunts don’t know or they’d 
wore my life out years ago. What 
do you want to know for?” 

“Because,” replied Abby Sophia 
tranquilly, “I don’t want Oak Hill 
any longer. I’m going to marry 
Henry Clark.” 

Eleazer Merritt resumed his hoe- 
ing. “I might have expected you'd 
do some such fool thing, bein’ a 
woman,” he said. 

Great was the consternation among 
the feminine members of the Merritt 
family. The aunts in wrath de- 
clared it should not be, the married 
sisters argued from a worldly wise 
point of view, while the mother de- 
clared drearily that she always ex- 


pected some such result from foolish 
notions being put into the child’s 
head so young. Her sister Martha 
met the announcement with re- 
proaches. 

“T might have married Silas Clark 
and had a comfortable home of my 
own,” she declared, “but they made 
me break it off because Aunt Abi- 
gail left her money to you.” 

Oak Hill became closed and ten- 
antless once more; the Misses Sim- 
mons came back to the brother-in- 
law’s home and Abby went about 
modest preparations for a simple 
wedding. 

“I should rather been engaged 
longer and given you time to get 
ahead a little,’ she explained to 
Henry beneath the lilac bushes by 
the front gate. “But there'll be no 
peace at home until it is over, and 
besides Aunt Abigail's money be- 
longs to somebody and it isn’t right 
to keep them waiting any longer. 
My father has an idea that Oak Hill 
is to be used for an old ladies’ home 
or something of the sort.” 

Henry who had paid his own way 
through college answered cheerful- 
ly that he should “get ahead” much 
faster with a wife to help him. He 
had taken a large farm to work “on 
shares” for the summer and was al- 
ready fitting up a little cottage for 
their abode. In a year or two they 
would have a place of their own. 

Eleazer Merritt resolutely de- 
clared that he had no money to 
spend on his third daughter, but 
Abigail cheerfully constructed a 
dress from some muslin window 
curtains bought with her first school 
money, and contrived a lace bonnet 
from the ever resourceful “piece 
bag.” “Silas says he'll stand up 
with us if you will,” she informed 
her older sister, and having won 
Martha's reluctant consent, lavished 
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far more care upon the bridesmaid’s 
toilet than upon her own. 

After the simple little service in 
the parlor of a village parsonage the 
four drove directly to young Lawyer 
Knox’s office. 

The lawyer deliberately broke the 
red seals of the codicil and examined 
with much interest a sealed en- 
closure. 

“This seems to be intended for 
you—Mrs. Clark,” he said. The 
bride’s white gloved fingers un- 
folded the message from the dead 
reverently. 


Dear NIEcE ABIGAIL :— 

I’m singling you out from your sisters 
to will you my property, partly because 
you bear my name but more because you 
are clear Merritt, while the others show 
now and then a streak of Simmons. And 
I’m making a curious condition because it 
suits my fancy. Long before this reaches 
your eyes Henry Clark and I will have met 
and made up our differences where mis- 
understandings come no more. He was the 
best man that ever lived, and it was only 
his money that came between us. I hope 
you've grown to be a sensible woman who 
isn’t going to let either the possession of 
money or the lack of it spoil your life. I 
know from the way my will reads all 
Huckleberry district is going to declare I 
held hardness against the Clarks up to the 
last, but it isn’t true. Henry Clark was a 


man of sterling virtues, and since he didn’t 
leave a son to inherit his good qualities, 
nephews 
I hope they'll 


there’s no reason why his 
shouldn’t have got them all. 
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grow up to be just such a man as he was, 
and nothin’ would please me better than 
to have you turn your back on Oak Hill 
to marry one of them. Perhaps you'll 
never marry at all, but with your two 
Simmons aunts before your eyes it isn’t 
to be expected that you'll follow in their 
footsteps. If you do marry the blessing 
of a good man’s affection ought to outweigh 
money values. Anyway I have arranged 
that on your wedding day whomsoever you 
may marry, one-half the property I leave 
shall be settled on you forever, while the 
other half goes back to the family from 
which it came and into the hands of Henry 
Clark, Junior, nephew and namesake of my 
beloved husband. I expect the whole 
Huckleberry district and your Simmons 
relation in particular will say I’m crazy 
but I know the Merritt disposition and I 
wouldn’t be a mite surprised if you'd been 
attracted to the Clarkses ever since you 
heard my will read. 

Hoping these few lines will find you hap- 
py and contented, I am 

Your Affectionate Aunt, 
ABIGAIL MERRITT CLARK. 


“The happiest possible arrange- 
ment,” declared young lawyer Knox 
with enthusiasm. “Your aunt, Mrs. 
Clark, was possessed of extraordi- 
nary prophetic gifts. The bride 
turned from his offered congratula- 
tions to clasp her hands upon her 
husband’s arm. 

“Poor Aunt Abigail,’ she said 
with tearful eyes, “don’t you see 
how much more than Oak Hill she’s 
left us—each other and all the happi- 
ness she somehow missed herself.” 




















The Pilgrim Fathers on the 


Kennebec 


By Emma HuntTINGTON NASON 


HERE is always a great charm 

in the beginning of things; and 

to trace to its origin a local tra- 
dition has untold fascination. But 
when, having followed one such 
story to its source, we find it to be 
veritable history, and not that only 
but the history of the founders of 
the Plymouth Colony, then we won- 
der why such a record was ever 
suffered to pass into the realm of 
the half-forgotten. 

The story of the Pilgrim Fathers 
on the Kennebec is one of the most 
interesting and important in the 
early annals of New England, yet 
it has lapsed into an almost legend- 
ary form, and today, many of the 
dwellers on the banks of the Kenne- 
bec are unaware that the Pilgrim 
Fathers were ever sojourners on its 
shores. Nevertheless it is true that 
more than a hundred years before 
the erection of old Fort Western 
which is still standing in the city 
of Augusta, there was a flourishing 
English trading-post in this lo- 
cality; and here for thirty-four 
years the men of Plymouth dwelt 
beside the Abenaki Indians and 
carried on a profitable trade with 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Maine. 
Of this long period no consecutive 
record exists. We can only ask, 
Who came and went as the Pilgrim 
barque plied back and forth between 
Plymouth harbor and the Kenne- 
bec? Who were the successive com- 
mandants of the trading-post? How 
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did these men live in this remote 
region? What did they learn of the 
life, character and ancient traditions 
of that remarkable people whom the 
early voyagers called the “Gentle 
Abenakis,’ and what did they gain 
from their traffic and intercourse 
with these Indians? 

In order to answer these ques- 
tions one must search carefully not 
only the writings of the early New 
England chroniclers and historians 
but also the works of the first 
French missionaries and voyagers, 
and especially the Jesuit records 
kept at Quebec and Montreal. 

In the writings of the early New 
England historians the references 
to the coast of Maine and the Kenne- 
bec are comparatively few and brief, 
but every one is of inestimable 
value; and in these scanty records 
there are two facts which stand out 
with remarkable significance. The 
first is, that when the Pilgrim colo- 
nists were on the verge of starva- 
tion their lives were saved by sup- 
plies from Pemaquid and the adja- 
cent islands. The second is, that 
when the Pilgrim Fathers were on 
the verge of despair and hopelessly 
discouraged in regard to their fi- 
nances they were enabled through 
the profits of their trade on the 
Kennebec river to discharge their 
obligations to the London Company 
and thus establish their colony in 
the New World. 

The students of New England 
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history have already recognized the 
fact that there were important settle- 
ments well established in Maine 
long before the landing of the Pil- 
grims, and that the early colony on 
the Maine coast was neither a daugh- 
ter of Plymouth nor in any way de- 
pendent upon the Plymouth Colony. 
It is also known that there were 
profitable fishing and trading-posts 
at Pemaquid, New Harbor, Da- 
mariscove and Monhegan already 
existing in such a flourishing 
dition that they were able to send 
supplies to Plymouth at the time 
when the Pilgrims were dying of 
famine. In these fair havens on the 
Maine coasts an extensive trade had 
been carried on since 1607; and in 
1622, when Edward Winslow came 
hither for supplies he found more 
than “thirty sail of ships” at anchor, 
or fishing, in the Pemaquid waters. 
Gov. Winslow himself tells us in 
his “Good News From New Eng- 
land” that “about the end of May, 
1622, our store of victuals was 
wholly spent having lived long be- 
fore with a bare and short allow- 
ance.” Learning of the plenty that 
prevailed on the Maine coast Wins- 
low was sent there by Gov. Brad- 
ford. “Here,” writes Winslow, “I 
found kind entertainment with a 
willingness to supply our wants. * 
* * They would not take any bills 
(of Exchange) for these supplies 
but did what they could freely 
* * and supplied our necessities 
for which they sorrowed, provoking 
one another to free gifts for the 
colony to the utmost of their abili- 
ties.” “In the time of these straits,” 
adds Winslow, “we must have 
perished unless God had raised up 
some unknown or _ extraordinary 
means for our preservation.” 

But the years of plenty which fol- 
iowed the famine afforded little be- 


con- 
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yond «hat was needed for the sup- 
port of the colony at Plymouth and 
the leaders were overwhelmed by 
their debt to the London Adven- 
turers. In the year 1626, this debt, 
which amounted to eighteen hun- 
dred pounds sterling with six hun- 
dred pounds additional due to other 
creditors, was assumed by Gov. 
Bradford, Myles Standish, Isaac 
Allerton, William Brewster, John 
Howland, John Alden and Thomas 
Prence. These men undertook the 
payment of the public debt, and this 
they their fur 
trade with the Indians on the Kenne- 


accomplished by 


bec. 

To Edward Winslow belongs the 
honor of founding and establishing 
the ancient Kennebec trading-post. 
In the year 1625, accompanied by 
six comrades he came with a shallop- 
load of corn to trade with the 
Indians at Koussinoc where the city 
of Augusta now stands. At this 
period the shores of the Kennebec 
were a primeval forest unbroken ex- 
cept here and there by small clear- 
ings where the Abenaki Indians 
built their villages and cultivated 
their fields of corn. It is said that 
there were at this time thirteen 
Abenaki villages on the banks of 
the Kennebec and along the coast 
of Maine, and numerous round 
stone hearths where the Indians had 
their council-fires may still be seen 
up and down the valley of the Ken- 
nebec. Winslow at once saw the 
possibilities for trade with the Indi- 
ans of this river, for the Kennebec 
was the great water-way leading 
from Moosehead Lake and the for- 
ests of Canada. If a trading-post 
were established near the Indian vil- 
lage at Koussinoc, all the hunters 
would speedily learn of this market 
for their peltries. At the same time 
it would be so far from the sea that 




















it would not attract the attention 


of the fishing and sailing vessels 
that were always on the lookout for 
traffic with the Indians on the coast. 
The first voyage of the Plymouth 
men was very successful. As Gov. 
Bradford tells us, “It was made by 
Mr. Winslow and some of ye old 
Standards, for seamen had we none.” 
These brave landsmen started out 
from Plymouth in a little vessel 
built for them by the house-car- 
penter of the colony. “They had 
laid a deck over her midships,” 
writes Gov. Bradford, “to keep ye 
corne dry but ye men were fain to 
stand out in all weathers without 
shelter, and at this season of the 
year it begins to grow tempestuous, 
but God preserved them and gave 
them good success for they brought 
home 700 pounds of beaver besides 
some furs, having little or nothing 
else but this corne which they them- 
selves had raised out of the earth.” 

Encouraged by this success the 
colony began life with new hope, 
and the Plymouth merchants at 
once determined to build a_per- 
manent trading-house on the Kenne- 
bec. “In 1627,” continues Bradford, 
“having procured a patent for the 
Kennebec, they erected a house 
above in ye river in ye most con- 
venient place for trade (as they con- 
ceived) and furnished the same with 
commodities for that end, both sum- 
mer and winter, not only with corne 
but with such other commodities 
as ye fishermen had traded with 
them, as coats, shirts, rugs and 
blankets, pease, prunes, etc., and 
what they could not get out of 
England they bought of the fish- 
ing ships, and so carried on their 
business as well as they could.” A 
little later the Pilgrims were able 
to secure a large amount of wam- 
pum which was made only by the 
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Narragansetts, Pequots, or other 
coast tribes, and which the Indians 
of the interior were very eager to 
obtain, and the control of this cur- 
rency gave the Plymouth men a 
great advantage over any other 
traders who might wish to buy furs 
of the Kennebec Indians. The ship- 
ments of beaver from the Kennebec 
to England from 1631 to 1636 were 
very large, that of the year 1634 
alone amounting to twenty hogs- 
heads. These cargoes brought large 
profits to the Plymouth colony, es- 
pecially since the whole expense of 
the business was defrayed by the 
sale of otter skins and other small 
peltries. 

Considering these facts in regard 
to the early dependence of the Pil- 
grim Fathers upon the resources of 
Maine, it is surprising to learn how 
little the historians of Plymouth 
have to say of the Kennebec trad- 
ing-post and the men who occupied 
it for so many years. It has even 
been intimated that the Pilgrim trad- 
ers did not care to advertise this very 
profitable source of their supplies 
and were purposely reticent on the 
subject. It would, however, have 
been extremely interesting if Gov. 
3radford had told us who those 
“old Standards” were who came on 
that first trip with Edward Wins- 
low. Now we can only learn the 
names of the noted men who sub- 
sequently came to the Kennebec. 
Among them were Gov. Bradford, 
Myles Standish, John Alden, Thom- 
as Prence, John Howland, Thomas 
Southworth and John Winslow; the 
three latter each being here for a 
term of years in command of the 
Plymouth trading-post. 

What wonderful stories these 
men might have told us and what 
a remarkable volume of folk-lore 
they might have edited. Here was 
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an ancient people who claimed to 
be the first and only perfect crea- 
tion of the Great Spirit. They had 
a wonderful and musical language. 
They had a system of writing and 
communication with other and dis- 
tant tribes. They lived in villages; 
they cultivated the soil; they were 
gentle, unsuspicious and generous. 
They greeted the stranger kindly 
and shared with their white guests 
whatever they possessed, all of 
which was most cordially accepted; 
and yet how few and meager are 
the words which these early visitors 
to the Kennebec have left in 
knowledgement of their debt to the 
Indians. We cannot plead that the 
men of Plymouth were ignorant, un- 
lettered emigrants whose energies 
were wholly absorbed in the struggle 
for existence. Edward Winslow 
was an educated, philanthrophic 
man; Gov. Bradford thought it 
worth while to keep the Log of the 
Mayflower and the records of Plym- 
outh; Myles Standish was well 
versed in the Bible and the Com- 
mentaries of Caesar; while John 
Alden, as Longfellow writes, “was 
bred as a scholar’ and “could say 
it in elegant language’; and yet 
these men came to these newly dis- 
covered shores where the air was 
scintillant with local color and the 
wigwams just overflowing with 
available material, and left us no 
record whatever of their experience. 

We cannot help wondering how 
these great and wise ancestors of 
ours did employ themselves during 
the long days and evenings, “both 
summer and winter,” as Bradford 
writes; which for thirty-four years 
they passed in this remote region. 
They really could not have spent all 
their time trafficking with the 
Indians. And there must have been 
much of interest constantly tran- 
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spiring before their eyes, for Kous- 
sinoc was the great rallying place 
of the Abenakis. Here the solemn 
councils were held every autumn 
before going on the great hunt to 
the Lake of the Moose, and here the 
spring-time feasts were celebrated 
when the braves returned laden 
with their trophies. Here were per- 
formed all the sacred rites and 
ceremonies of the tribe. At these 
celebrations there were games and 
dancing and feasting. The young 
braves exhibited their prowess in 
shooting-matches, foot races, wrest- 
ling, and ball playing. The medicine 
men performed their wonderful 
tricks in magic and jugglery, and 
after the feasts and games were 
ended the Indians gathered around 
their camp-fires and here the songs 


were sung and the tales re-told 
which their fathers had repeated 


from generation to generation. 
Now we know from the valuable 
fragments of Abenaki _folk-lore, 
which happily have been preserved 
to us, what a wealth of poetry and 
tradition these Indians once 
sessed. Their system of folk-lore 
was truly wonderful, and presented 
many legends which, for genial hu- 
mor, poetic beauty and mythological 
significance, are comparable to those 
of any European folk-lore. Some of 
these tales possess a subtle sense of 
fun and sarcasm, others have a 
very curious psychological element 
showing that these Indians were 
dimly conscious of the old struggle 
between good and evil which is con- 
stantly going on in the human 
soul; and if the few legends gath- 
ered here and there at this late day 
from the scanty remnants of the 
Abenaki tribes are so wonderful, we 
can imagine what their folk-lore 
must have been in the palmy days 
of their tribal existence when every 
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village had its poet and story teller 
and the Men of the Dawn re-told all 
that their sires had taught them 
from the beginning of the world. 

3ut of none of these things did 
the Pilgrim traders who came to the 
Kennebec make any record. We 
must therefore cease to sigh for the 
poetry and romance that we might 
have had, and content ourselves 
with the few historic facts which we 
are able to gather from English and 
French sources. 

One of the first agents in com- 
mand of the Plymouth trading-post 
was John Howland. Among all the 
notable men of the colony there was 
no one who bore a fairer record for 
bravery, efficiency and general use- 
fulness than this sturdy youth from 
Essex County; and with his “mili- 
tary turn” and adventurous spirit 
Howland was well fitted for the ad- 
ministration of the business of the 
colony in this important location. 
He was, moreover, one of the com- 
pany responsible for the public debt, 
and therefore especially interested 
in the success of the enterprise on 
the Kennebeck. We also find John 
Howland and John Alden frequent- 
ly associated in the affairs of Ply- 
mouth; and in May of the year 1634, 
while Howland was in command at 
Koussinoc, John Alden came from 
Plymouth to bring supplies to: the 
trading-post. The spring trade was 
just then opening with the Indians. 
One by one the great canoes glided 
down from the head waters of the 
Kennebec laden with the hunters’ 
spoils, and a very profitable season 
was anticipated. It was at this 
time, at the height of prosperity of 
the Plymouth company, that the 
tragic Hocking affair occurred. 

It seems that the Piscataqua Plan- 
tation had become very jealous of 
the success of the Pilgrim traders 
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who held complete and absolute 
jurisdiction over the territory in the 
vicinity of Koussinoc for fifteen 
miles up and down the river, thus 
controlling all the trade which came 
from Moosehead Lake; and having 
determined to secure a portion of 
this trade, Piscataqua sent John 
Hocking to intercept the Indian ca- 
noes as they came down from the 
lakes. 

Hocking boldly sailed up the 
Kennebec and anchored above the 
Plymouth post. Howland at first 
went out in his barque and re- 
monstrated with Hocking for thus 
infringing on the Plymouth rights, 
but receiving only abusive threats 
in reply, he ordered Hocking to 
drop below the Plymouth limits. 
Hocking refused, and Howland sent 
three men in a canoe to cut Hock- 
ing’s cables. The old Plymouth rec- 
ords state that these men were 
“John Irish, Thomas Rennoles and 
Thomas Savory.” They cut one of 
Hocking’s cables and then, as their 
canoe drifted down the stream, 
Howland ordered Moses Talbot to 
get into the canoe and cut the other 
rope. Talbot accordingly went 
“very reddyly,” and brought the 
canoe back within range of Hock- 
ing’s vessel. Hocking, standing on 
deck, carbine and pistol in hand, 
first presented his piece at Thomas 
Savory; but the canoe swung 
around with the tide, and Hocking 
put his carbine almost to Moses Tal- 
bot’s head. Then Howland, spring- 
ing upon the rail of his barque, 
shouted to Hocking not to shoot 
the men who were only obeying 
orders, but to take him for his 
mark, saying that he surely “stood 
very fayre.” But Howland’s brave- 
ry was in vain for Hocking would 
not hear, but immediately shot Tal- 
bot in the head. Whereupon, “a 
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friend of Talbot’s, who loved him 
well,” seized a musket and returned 
the fire; and Hocking “was pres- 
ently strook dead being shott neare 
the same place in the head where he 
had murderously shot Moyses.” 

John Alden, although at the trad- 
ing-post at the time this unfortu- 
nate affair took place, had no con- 
nection with it. He soon returned 
to Plymouth, and being in Boston 
a few weeks later, he was arrested 
and imprisoned by the Massachu- 
setts magistrates to answer for 
Hocking’s death. The Plymouth 
people were very angry at this un- 
warrantable interference in their af- 
fairs, and the indomitable Myles 
Standish at once started for Boston 
and effected Alden’s release. Right- 
eous Boston, however, insisted upon 
an investigation of the matter, and 
requested all the plantations, espe- 
cially Piscataqua, to send delegates 
to the hearing. But after all their 
efforts none of the plantations in- 
vited, not even Piscataqua where 
Hocking belonged, manifested suf- 
ficient interest to send a representa- 
tive. Winslow and Bradford ap- 
peared in behalf of Plymouth, and 
Winthrop and Dudley represented 
Massachusetts. Two or three min- 
isters were also present, and after 
mature deliberation it was decided 
that the Plymouth men acted in self- 
defense and that Hocking alone had 
been to blame. The sad story of 
this early tragedy on the Kennebec 
is relieved only by Howland’s dash 
of bravery, and the touching loyal- 
ty of Talbot’s friend “who loved 
him well”; but it is of especial in- 
terest in this connection because it 
proves that John Howland and John 
Alden were both at the Kennebec 
trading-post in 1634. 

The next agent at the trading- 
post was Captain Thomas Willett, 
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a young man who had been a mem- 
ber of the congregation at Leyden 
and who had followed the Pilgrims 
to Plymouth in 1632. He became 
eminent among the colonists and 
had served them very efficiently at 
Castine before coming to the Ken- 
nebec. Later in life, Willett en- 
gaged in trade with the Manhattan 
Dutch and, in 1664, became the first 
English governor of New York. 
The record of Willett’s service on 
the Kennebec, like that of all the 
other agents, would be very dim and 
unsatisfactory were it not for the 
flash-lights cast upon this unknown 
ground by the writings of the old 
French fathers. From these, we 
learn that Capt. Willett was just 
and tactful in his dealings with the 
Indians, that he was interested in 
their welfare and won their confi- 
dence and esteem. 

But while a new and strong light 
is thus cast by the Jesuit records 
upon these elusive pictures of the 
past, giving us in a single glimpse 
the material suggestive of a whole 
chapter of history, it is much to be 
regretted that the story is not more 
connected, and especially that some 
of these authors so frequently speak 
of “the Englishmen” on the Kenne- 
bec without mentioning their names. 

Thus, on one occasion, Ragueneau 
speaks of a certain gentleman who 
had just arrived from Boston and 
“who good French.” 
We wish he had told us the name of 
this accomplished gentleman. We 
would also like very much to know 
who was in command at the trading- 
post in 1642 when one of the Indian 
converts from Quebec came to visit 
the Abenaki village at Koussinoc. 
This Indian had been converted and 
baptized by the name of Charles, 
and furnished with a rosary and an 
image of the Virgin. The Abena- 
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kis at once took their guest to visit 
the English settlement which, as is 


stated, was very near. Of course, 
the new convert had not then 
learned that there were two kinds of 
Christians, Catholics and heretics; 
so he proudly displayed his rosary 
at the trading-post. Great was the 
Indian’s surprise when “an English- 
man” told him that his rosary was 
“an invention of the devil” and that 
his beautiful image of the Virgin 
was worth no more than an old rag 
which was lying upon the ground. 
But these Indian neophytes were 
well instructed, and the new con- 
vert promptly retorted that it was 
the devil who put these words into 
the Englishman’s mouth and that 
the Englishman himself would cer- 
tainly burn in hell since he despised 
what God had made and ordered. 
“After that time,” says the old 
French writer who tells this story, 
“the heretics left him in peace,” and 
the Quebec Indian had the comfort 
of seeing the Kennebec chieftain, 
who was with him, speedily con- 
verted and baptized. 

In studying these early records 
of the relations of the French and 
English with the Indians of Maine, 
we cannot fail to be impressed by 
the very curious fact that the Pil- 
grim Fathers, during their long 
sojourn on the Kennebec, made no 
attempt to civilize or christianize 
the “Gentle Abenakis.” The policy 
of the French at this time was quite 
different from that of the English. 
The French made. every effort to 
conciliate and convert the Indians 
and to make use of them as a po- 
litical power and as allies in their 
long wars with the English. One 
of the old French historians makes 
the following very ingenuous state- 
ment in regard to this point: “We 
believe that God raised up the Abe- 
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naki nation in order to protect the 
French people in Canada whom he 
wished to save; * * * and that 
God gave to these savages their 
bravery and valor in fighting that 
they might become redoubtable to 
the enemies of France.’’ Charlevoix 
declares that “the Abenakis 
were the principal bulwark of the 
French against the English,” and 
that they were so recognized by the 
court and king in France. 

But while the Pilgrims did not 
undertake the work of christianiz- 
ing these Indians themselves, they 
seemed very willing that the French 
should do it; and therefore when 
Father Gabriel Druillettey a highly 
educated and cultured Frenchman, 
was sent into the wilderness of 
Maine to take up his abode with 
these savages the Pilgrim traders 
gave him a cordial welcome. This 
was in the year 1647, when John 
Winslow was in command of the 
trading-post. 

John Winslow was the brother of 
Gov. Edward Winslow and was one 
of the ablest and best men of the 
Pilgrim Republic. He came over 
in the “Fortune” to unite his lot 
with that of the Pilgrims and mar- 
ried the pretty Mary Chilton, who, 
according to some historians, was 
the first of the Mayflower emigrants 
to set foot on Plymouth Rock. 
Winslow became one of the wealth- 
iest and most influential mer- 
chants of the colony, and was for 
many years closely connected with 
the trade on the Kennebec. It is 
not much wonder that the Plymouth 
merchant, during his long and lone- 
ly sojourn at the trading-post, 
should form a warm friendship with 
such a man as Father Gabriel Druil- 
lettes, or that the French priest who 
came to establish a mission-chapel 
at Koussinoc should be frequently 
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entertained at Winslow’s table. 
One passage in the journal of the 
priest shows the friendly relations 
which existed between these two 
remarkable men. 

“T love and respect the Patriarch,” 
said Winslow, using the title com- 
monly bestowed upon the priest. 
“T will lodge him at my house and 
treat him as my brother.” And 
Father Gabriel writes, “I shall 
henceforth call him (Winslow) my 
Pereia, on account of the friendli- 
ness he ever showed me.” 

The name “Pereia” is here an al- 
lusion to a Portuguese merchant 
named Pereia, who was the devoted 
friend of the famous Jesuit priest, 
St. Francis Xavier; and this name 
was thus very appropriately applied 
to John Winslow, who was the de- 
voted friend of Father Gabriel Druil- 
lettes. 

It is said that the Indian village 
at Koussinoc contained at this time 
five hundred inhabitants, including 
the women and children. There 
were fifteen large lodges on the 
pleasant intervale by the river’s side 
and in their midst stood the mission 
chapel of the Assumption. The de- 
scriptions which Father Druillettes 
gives of his life and work, and of his 
associations with the English on 
the Kennebec, are extremely inter- 
esting; and one of the most import- 
ant episodes mentioned is the diplo- 
matic mission of the French priest 
to Plymouth and Boston whither he 
was accompanied by his faithful 
friend John Winslow. 

The object of this mission was to 
establish an alliance between the 
English colonies, on the one hand, 
and the French and their Abenaki 
allies, on the other. A short time 
previous to this the New England 
confederacy, consisting of the four 
colonies of Plymouth, Massachu- 
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setts, New Haven and Connecticut, 
had been very anxious to establish 
a commercial treaty with New 
France in order to gain a share of 
the profitable trade on the St. Law- 
rence. In return the French gov- 
ernment now proposed to agree to 
such a treaty providing the English 
would unite with the French and 
Abenaki nation in keeping the hos- 
tile Iroquois from their territory. 

The record of this embassy opens 
with a picturesque scene at Kous- 
sinoc. On St. Michael’s Eve, Sep- 
tember 29th, 1650, the French envoy 
arrived from Quebec and had again 
the pleasure of meeting John Wins- 
low, with whom he had_ been 
pleasantly associated during his 
former sojourn on the Kennebec. 
On the following morning, Father 
Druillettes, in his diplomatic char- 
acter, made a visit of state to the 
trading-post. The Father was ac- 
companied by his intelligent and 
faithful interpreter, Noel Negaba- 
met, of the Sillery Mission at 
Quebec, and followed by a train of 
attendants all decked in the splendid 
finery of the Abenaki braves. After 
the opening ceremonies Noel pre- 
sented Winslow with a _ valuable 
gift of beaver skins and made a for- 
mal address in behalf of Monsieur 
the Governor of the river St. Law- 
rence» In response, Winslow not 
only accepted the gift in behalf of 
the English government but con- 
sented to go personally with Father 
Druillettes to Plymouth and, as it is 
recorded, “to do with reference to 
the governor and the magistrates 
all that could be expected from a 
good friend.” 

It will be remembered that at this 
time the Massachusetts colonists 
had just passed a law by which no 
Jesuit priest could set foot upon 
their soil under penalty of death. 




















But, notwithstanding this law, 
Father Druillettes, as the accredited 
envoy of the French government, 
ventured to visit the forbidden terri- 
tory and was everywhere received 
with courteous hospitality. In com- 
pany with John Winslow, he left 
Koussinoc and made the journey by 
land as far as Merrymeeting Bay. 
“The road was difficult,” writes 
Father Druillettes, “especially to 
the agent who is already growing 
old, and who assured me that he 
would never have undertaken it if 
he had not given his word to Noel.” 
On reaching Boston Father Druil- 
lettes was entertained by Major 
Gibbons, who cordially received the 
French priest and who even gave 
him a key to an apartment in his 
house where he could, with com- 
plete liberty, offer prayer and per- 
form his religious exercises. Thus 
the Jesuit Father, whose life 
might otherwise have paid penalty 
of the law, was not only kindly re- 
ceived but actually permitted to 
perform mass under a Puritan roof. 
On the 13th of December he was in- 
vited to dine with the Governor and 
chief magistrates of Boston and giv- 
en an opportunity to explain his 
mission. 

Proceeding to Plymouth, Father 
Druillettes was also courteously 
welcomed by Gov. Bradford, and 
the day being Friday, Dame Brad- 
ford gave him a dinner of cod-fish 
out of regard for his religious scru- 
ples. During his stay in Plymouth, 
Father Druillettes was lodged at 
the house of the wealthy merchant, 
William Paddy, whose name the 
French priest softened into Padis. 
This William Paddy was one of the 
five “farmers” to whom the business 
of the Plymouth trading-house was 
leased in 1649. He must have been 
a very exemplary man, for his 
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tombstone, which was unearthed in 
1866 under the north side of the old 
Boston State House, bears this in- 
scription: 


“Here sleeps that blessed one, he 
Whose lief God help us all to live, 
So that when tiem shall be 
That we this world must lieve, 
We ever may be happy 
With the blessed William Paddy.” 

Subsequently, Father Druillettes 
made a visit to Roxbury where he 
was greeted as a brother by John 
Eliot, the Massachusetts apostle to 
the Indians. There was undoubted- 
ly much of sympathetic interest be- 
tween these two missionaries, for 
John Eliot listened to his guest 
“with great respect and kindness” 
and begged Father Druillettes to 
spend the winter with him and share 
his labors among the Indians of his 
fold. These details throw a kindly 
light on the character of both the 
Puritan and the Pilgrim who in 
their hearts, perhaps, were not so 
bigoted as they have sometimes 
been represented. 

Father Druillettes remained in 
Plymouth nearly all winter. His 
mission apparently grew in favor 
with the colonists, and when he re- 
turned to the Kennebec in February 
he rejoiced in the assurance that his 
mission had been a success. This 
assurance was confirmed by Wins- 
low who arrived in Koussinoc in 
April. “The agent assures me,” 
writes Father Druillettes, “that all 
the magistrates and the two commis- 
sioners of Plymouth have given 
their word and resolved that the 
other colonies be urged to join them 
against the Iroquois in favor of the 
Abenakis who are under the pro- 
tection of Plymouth.” Winslow 
also said that Governor Bradford 
had sent Captain Thomas Willett— 
“who was much interested in the 
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Abenakis, owing to his acquaintance 
with them while he was in command 
at Koussinoc’—with letters to New 
Haven and Connecticut, urging 
these two colonies to join the al- 
liance. Father Druillettes evident- 
ly had good reason to hope that the 
treaty would soon be made. Great 
was his grief and disappointment, 
therefore, to learn that the courage 
and goodwill of the colonists had 
disappeared soon after his depart- 
ure and that a resolution had been 
passed in Plymouth to have nothing 
to do with the French alliance. The 
facts in the case undoubtedly were 
that while Plymouth men were 
anxious to protect their trade on the 
Kennebec and while the other colo- 
nists were eager for the commercial 
benefits which would result from 
the treaty with New France, they 
had not the courage to form an al- 
liance which might involve them in 
difficulties with the hostile Indians. 

It is, of course, idle now to specu- 
late as to what the results might 
have been had this treaty been made 
at this time between the English 
and the French and Abenakis. But 
the caution of the colonists did not 
save them from the dangers which 
they feared. King Philip’s war 
broke out in 1675. The long con- 
flict between France and England 
produced its inevitable results in 
the colonies. The Indians natural- 
ly fought with their French allies; 
and a whole century of horror and 
bloodshed followed. 

In contrast to this century of war- 
fare and desolation, the thirty-four 
years of the Pilgrim occupancy of the 
Kennebec trading-post seem like a 
peaceful pastoral prelude preced- 
ing the long tragedy of the Indian 
wars. It was during this period 
that the doughty captain, Myles 
Standish, frequently came to the 
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Kennebec to bring supplies to the 
agents, and perhaps also to visit the 
good father of the chapel of the 
Assumption. The alleged Catholic 
tendencies of Myles Standish are a 
matter of curious interest. It is 
rather hard for us to conceive of the 
bluff old captain of the Pilgrims 
telling his beads or saying his 
prayers in the little mission chapel 
at Koussinoc, and yet it is well 
known that Standish came of Catho- 
lic ancestry in England and that he 
never united with the Pilgrims in 
their church covenant. It has there- 
fore been suggested by some stu- 
dents of Pilgrim history that Stand- 
ish in his heart remained constant to 
the faith of his ancestors, and that 
he may have found some comfort to 
his soul in visiting the black-coated 
priest at Koussinoc. It is possible 
that it was Myles Standish whom 
John Winslow had in mind, when 
he told Father Druillettes that if he 
established his mission on the Ken- 
nebec “some English would come to 
see him.” 

In 1654, we find Thomas South- 


worth in command at Koussinoc. 


Southworth was the son of Alice 
Southworth, the second wife of 
Governor Bradford. He was “a 


man eminent for the soundness of 
his mind and the purity of his heart” 
and was held in high esteem in the 
colony. He was employed as agent 
in charge of the trading-post for 
three years, and, like the other 
prominent men of Plymouth, cheer- 
fully bore the privations and dis- 
comforts of this temporary exile in 
the wilderness for the good of the 
colony and the maintenance of the 
trade with the Indians. 

It was in 1654, also, that Thomas 
Prence came into the Kennebec re- 
gion and assembled the settlers at 
Merrymeeting Bay. His object was 














to establish the authority of Plym- 


outh over the Kennebec settlers. 
Governor Prence must have been a 
man very well qualified for his 
numerous and important offices, for 
as the old records state “he had a 
countenance full of majesty and was 
a terror to evil doers.” Sixteen 
settlers, or planters, appeared at 
this conference at Merrymeeting and 
swore allegiance to the English 
crown and also to New Plymouth. 
And thus, as the historian gravely 
records, “the Pilgrim Republic had 
reached the dignity of holding a 
colony.” <A few wise and practical 
laws were enacted at this time for 
the preservation of peace and order, 
and especially for preventing the 
sale of strong drink to the Indians. 

During this long period in the 
history of the trading-post, the 
Kennebec patent had changed its 
ownership several times. In 1620, 
King James made a grant of New 
England to the council established 
at Devon, and from this council 
William Bradford and his associates 
received the patent conveying to 
them “all that tract of land lying in 
and between and extending itself 
from the utmost limits of the Cob- 
bossee Contee which adjoineth the 
river Kennebec towards the west- 
ern ocean and a place called the falls 
of Nequamkike, and the space of fif- 
teen miles on each side of the Ken- 
nebec.” In 1630 this patent was 
confirmed to William Bradford, his 
heirs, associates and assigns. In 
1640 Bradford and his associates 
surrendered this grant on the Ken- 
nebec, of which they held the ex- 
clusive rights, to all the freemen of 
the colony of New Plymouth. A 
few years later, in 1648, the colony 
adopted the system of leasing the 
trading-post, usually for a period of 
five years, but still retained juris- 
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diction over the territory. Accord- 
ingly, in 1649, the business was 
leased to five prominent Plymouth 
men known as merchants or “farm- 
ers.’ They were Governor Brad- 
ford, Governor Thomas Prence, Mr. 
William Paddy, Mr. John Winslow 
and Captain Thomas Willett. In 
order to strengthen their claim to 
this territory, if possible, Governor 
Bradford at this time secured a deed 
of the land from the famous Indian 
chieftain Monquine, more familiarly 
known as Natahanada. This chief- 
tain, in consideration of two hogs- 
heads of provisions, one of bread, 
one hogshead of pease, two coats of 
cloth, two gallons of wine and one 
bottle of strong water, conveyed to 
William Bradford, John Winslow, 
Thomas Prence, Thomas Willett 
and William Paddy the territory 
from Koussinoc up to Wesserun- 
sick for the New Plymouth Colony. 
A copy of this curious and interest- 
ing deed is now in the Registrar’s of- 
fice of Lincoln County, Maine. 

It must be remembered however 
that such a deed as this was practi- 
cally worthless; for the Abenaki 
Chieftains held no personal or rep- 
resentative rights in the lands of 
their tribes, and had no comprehen- 
sion of a legal transference of their 
territory. By these deeds so fre- 
quently given, and sometimes of the 
same land to different parties, the 
Indians at first understood that they 
were merely granting to the strang- 
er the right to occupy the land and 


to hunt and fish in common with 
themselves. Thus, in 1725, the 
Abenaki Chiefs refused to  ac- 


knowledge any exclusive claim of 
the English by right of possession. 
“We were in before 
you,” they said, “for we have held 
it from time immemorial. The lands 
we possess were given us by the 


possession 
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Great Master of Life. We acknowl- 
edge only from him.” And again, 
in 1744, when Governor Shirley ex- 
hibited the deeds signed by the 
Indians as a proof of his claim to 
the territory, the aged chieftain, 
Ongewasgone, replied, “I am an old 
man, yet I never heard my an- 
cestors say that these lands were 
sold.” 

But long before the struggle for 
the permanent possession of the 
Kennebec valley began, the trade 
with the Indians had commenced to 
decline and in 1661 Plymouth sold 
the entire territory for four hundred 
pounds, to Antipas Boies, Edward 
Tyng, Thomas Brattle and John 
Winslow. By this time, however, 
the days of prosperity for the trad- 
ing-post were over, for game had 
grown scarce and the hunters few. 
Many of the bravest of the Abenaki 
men had been killed by their ene- 
mies, the Iroquois; and the remain- 
ing chiefs had begun to realize that 
their rights were being permanent- 
ly encroached upon, and they be- 
came dissatisfied with the business, 
the profits of which went entirely 
to the white men. In a very short 
time therefore the new purchasers 
abandoned the trading-post. The 
buildings fell into decay. The 
tangled vines and spreading ferns 
grew over its ruins and at last noth- 
ing was left to mark its place. The 
heirs of the last-named purchasers 
held the property for nearly one 
hundred years, the land lying dor- 
mant and unsettled until Fort West- 
ern was built in 1754. 

The men of Plymouth were thus 
spared any hostilities with the 
Indians. For thirty-four years—a 
whole generation—they frequented 
the Kennebec and dwelt in peace 
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with the “Gentle Abenakis.” They 
braved the dangers of the sea and 
the privations of the forest, not for 
their own personal gain but for the 
financial upbuilding of the colony, 
and withdrew before the Abenakis 
were involved in the general and 
inevitable conflict. 

The picturesque Indian village, as 
well as the Plymouth trading-post, 
soon disappeared from the banks of 
the Kennebec; and its name after- 
wards became corrupted into “Cush- 
noc.” But fortunately the word in 
its original form is preserved in the 
old French records; for Father 
Druillettes, writing in 1652, states 
that “the Abenakis have a village 
and burial ground where they meet 
every spring and fall in sight of the 
English who live at Koussinoc.” 

In regard to the meaning of this 
name there are several interesting 
theories; but Maurault, in “‘Aiés- 
toire des Abenakis”’ tells us _ that 
‘““Koussinoc”’ signifies in French, z/ 
y en a beaucoub—meaning in Eng- 
lish, “there are many of them there” 
—and that the village was so called 
by the Indians because the English 
had greatly increased in numbers at 
this place. 

It is a matter of regret that the 
capital of Maine does not still retain 
its ancient name, but the word is 
replete with historic associations 
and is in itself a precious legacy. It 
brings before our minds a series of 
pictures vivid with life and local 
color, and in which the elements 
of adventure, hardship, bravery and 
romance are mingled. And as we 
repeat this musical old Indian name, 
we are forced to think of our Pil- 
grim ancestors at Koussinoc, and to 
remember that, in those olden days, 
“there were many of them there.” 
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- The Gypsies 


By D. Be 


“And though we should be gratéfil “for 
good houses, 
There is, after all, no house like God’s ‘out- 
of-doors.” . 
—[STEVENSON. 





“SOCRATES grasped the idea 
how many things there are in 
this world do not want. 

The man who not learn this 
lesson, cannot appreciate the soli- 
tude of the woods and fields. 

What, after all, is civilization but 

Its limitations 


we 
does 


tyranny? and re- 
strictions harass us at every turn 
from the cradle to the grave. Con- 


vention tells us we must do certain 
things, and so complicates the con- 
ditions of our lives that we spend 
years in soul destroying toil to sat- 
isfy these silly assumptions. In 
our blind conceit we sacrifice youth 
and health in order that we may pass 
on to generations unborn, share cer- 
tificates and other bauble, which 
in turn yield the recipient—princi- 
pally worry. 

Thrice happy is the man who in 
these days of complicated living 
heeds the wisdom of the preacher— 
“All is vanity’—and takes himself 
for a season out of the beaten paths 
and comes into closer touch with the 
elements. .How many of you who 
read these lines, have mused by the 
road-side camp-fire of those children 
of nature—the Gypsies, or revelled 
in a world of mystery by your own 
camp-fire in the woods. The mem- 
ory of our tribal ancestor as he sat 
by his camp-fire has come down to 
us in our blood. Sitting in its glow 
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we are back home again, resting 
in freedom from care. 

For real camp-fire company, give 
mé,the companionship of a_ boy. 
John Burroughs long ago observed 
that the boy is the true companion 
of the woods and fields. Boys are 
epitomes of the early life of the race. 
If you want to delight a youth, set 
him to work building a camp-fire. 
Somehow the boy is a part of nature. 
He seems to be more familiar with 
Watch 
him as the sun disappears with its 
afterglow of gold and the air is full 
of strange whisperings. No sound 
escapes his ears. With the hooting 
of the owl the drowsy eyelids close 
over visions of coming pleasures on 
the morrow and in my arms I bear 
him gently to the tent. Half asleep, 
half awake, always looking toward 
the future, he tells me of his plans 
for the coming day. Then sleep 
gently draws the veil before his eyes, 
allowing him to dream of the pleas- 
ures of the day. 


its processes than the man. 


The instinct which drives men to 
the woods is possessed in no small 
degree by the Romany race, who are 
the true wanderers. Their life is one 
of poetry compared with the com- 
monplace existence of mankind in 
general. It affords quiet dignity, 
refined simplicity and the com- 
panionship of divine things. It 
means freedom from the small talk 
of the drawing room, from snobbery 
of every sort. In exchange it gives 


the magic of sunshine, the green 

















ONE OF THE BOSWELLS 


A Man Well Versed in Latin and a True Type of the Real Romany Stock, 


fields and shady lanes—the com- 
panionship of every flower that 
blooms—of every bird that floats in 
the soft summer sunshine. 

The history of the Gypsies forms 
an intensely interesting study. 
Their “wonderful story” cannot be 
quickly told. Time in its mighty 
changes disturbs them not. The 
customs of centuries cling to them 
today as tenaciously as life itself— 
all of which bespeaks the nobler and 
more ancient origin than is usually 
allowed. Mr. Paul Kester says that 
a fancy of his is, “that the ancestors 
of our friends of the road were once 
a savage race in India, a race—like 
the Arabs—of warrior kings; that 
conquest and subjection followed 
their supremacy, and that they slow- 
ly sank into the degraded condition 
that prevailed before the beginning 
of their exodus, still cherishing 
their pride and their free spirit while 
cringing to their conquerors, the 


pitiful 
race.” 

Since the twelfth century have 
they been in Europe. Stanley long 
since wrote: 


remnant of a prehistoric 


“Why floats the silvery wreath 
Of light thin smoke from yonder bank of 

heath? 

What forms are those beneath the shaggy 
trees, 

In tattered tents scarce sheltered from the 
breeze? 

The hoary father and the ancient dame, 

And squalid children, cowering o’er the 
flame, 

The swarthy lineaments—the wild attire, 

The stranger tones bespeak an Eastern 
sire.” 


The origin of the Gypsies was the 
subject of inquiry in Europe more 
than 400 years ago. 

Although I find early record of 
over a score of theories on the 
origin of the Gypsies which have 
been entertained by men who have 
studied the race, there is finally but 
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A GYPSY TYPE 


one reasonable conclusion, viz: that 
they had their origin in India. 


Grellman nearl¥ a century ago was 
the first to assert that the Hindo- 
stan language has the greatest af- 


finity with that of the, Gypsy. 
Grellman’s .- method -of reasoning 
was the only true method of de- 
termining the origin of these people. 

His dissertation printed in 1807 
quite conclusively proved the east- 
ern extraction of the Gypsies, par- 
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ticularly by the similarity of their 
language to that of Hindostan. 

The different appellations by 
which the Gypsies were distin- 
guished in earlier times appear to 
have reference to the countries from 
which~ it ‘was: supposed they had 
emigrated. For example; the 
French having the first accounts of 
them from Bohemia, gave them the 
name of Bohemians. The Dutch 
supposing they came from Egypt, 
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called them Hey- 
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dens— Heathen. 
The idea of the 
English appears 
to be similar in 
pronouncing them 
Gy psies—Egyp- 
tians. These peo- 
ple appeared in 
Europe in the 
15th Century. 
Mention made 
of their being in 
Germany as early 
as the year 1417. 
In Germany they 
spread so rapidly, 
that in 1418 their 
names were re- 
corded in the an- 
nual publications 
of various parts of 
the country. Hoy- 
land (a_ later 
writer than Grell- 
man) says. they 
traveled in bands, each having its 
leader, sometimes called Count, oth- 
ers had the title of Dukes or Lords 
of lesser Egypt. 

German historians are agreed 
that when the Gypsies first made 
their appearance in Europe they 
chose to be considered as Pilgrims 
and that their profession met with 
the more ready belief as it coincided 
with the infatuation of the times. 

Grellman stated that several old 
writings mention the credulity with 
which people cherished the idea that 
they were real pilgrims and holy 
persons, which idea procured for 
them toleration and safe conduct in 
many places. Hoyland gives an ac- 
count of Hungarian Gypsies being 
employed in Hungary in the work- 
ing of iron about the year 1650. 
This occupation appears to have 
been a favorite one with them in 
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AT RAGOWITZ FAIR, NEAR BUDAPESTH 
those far off times and is even to this 
day. 

An interesting item in Pasquier’s 
“Recherches de la France” is a note 
copied from an old book in the form 
of a journal, the latter the property 
of a doctor of divinity of Paris, 
which fell into the hands of Pas- 
quier. He says: “These people wan- 
dered up and down France, under 
the eye and with the knowledge of 
the magistrates, for 100 or 120 years. 
At length in 1561 an edict was is- 
sued commanding all officers of jus- 
tice to turn out of the Kingdom, in 
the space of two months, under pain 
of the galleys and corporal punish- 
ment, all men, women and children 
who assumed the name of Bohemi- 
ans or Egyptians.” 

An early Italian writer on Gypsie 
tells us that there was a general law 


throughout Italy that no Gypsy 
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should remain more than two nights 
in one place. By this plan no place 
retained its guests long. The writer 
above referred to observes that 
Italy rather suffered than benefited 
by the law. 

Whatever their origin, no race is 
more widely scattered over the 
earth’s surface than the Gypsies. Go 
where you will, you will find these 
wanderers. Something like a million 





America. Yet in January, 1715, nine 
Border Gypsies, men and women, 
by the names of Faa, Stirling, Yors- 
toun, Finnick, Lindsey, Ross and 
Robertson, were transported by the 
magistrates of Glasgow to the Vir- 
ginia plantations at a cost of thir- 
teen pounds sterling (Gypsy Lore 
Journal). That is practically all we 
know concerning the coming of the 
Gypsies to America. 
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is their probable number in Europe. 
Of the number of Gypsies in 
America I have not the vaguest 
notion, for there are no statistics of 
the slightest value to go by. Just 
when Gypsies came to this country 
is uncertain. In Appleton’s Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia (1874) the writer of 
the article “Gypsies” pronounces it 
questionable whether a band of 
genuine Gypsies has ever been in 


There is a record of Gypsies in 
New York as far back as 1850. To- 
day we have distributed throughout 
this country thousands of the race 
from England, Scotland, Hungary, 
Spain, one knows not whence else 
besides. 

Groome, speaking of the Gypsies as 
Nomads, says, “we do not know 
within a thousand years when the 
Gypsies left India.” It is well 
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known however that India was their 
original home, and that they so- 
journed long in a Greek-speaking 
region, and that in western and 
northern Europe their present dis- 
persion dates from after the year 
1417. 

The English Gypsies who leave 
Great Britain usually go to some 
English-speaking country, princi- 
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pally to Canada and the United 
States. The Romany race with us 
today are all descendants of early 
Gypsy immigrants, their surnames 
Lee, Cooper, Stanley, Lovell, Bos- 
vills, Smith, Herron, Hicks, etc., 
dating back to the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 

Among the American Gypsies 
may be found many fine specimens 
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of the real Romany in the Stanleys, 
Coopers and others. The latter are 
particularly noted as a most decided 
type of pure blooded, old-fashioned 
Romany stock. 

We find record of one hundred 
Gypsies who arrived by train at 
Liverpool in July, 1886. They were 
called the “Greek Gypsies” and had 
started from Corfu, but according 
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to their passports came from all 
parts of Greece and European 
Turkey, bound for New York. The 
United States being closed to pauper 
immigrants, no steamboat would ac- 
cept them and they encamped at 
Liverpool. Their encampment was 
visited by Mr. David MacRitchie 
and Mr. H. T. Crofton, the joint 
author with Mr. Bath Smart of the 




















admirable “Dialect of the English 


Gypsies” (1875). In Chambers’ 
Journal for September, 1886 may be 
found an excellent article by Mr. 
MacRitchie concerning their camp. 
After camping some time at Liver- 
pool they crossed to Hull, but failed 
in getting passage there. About a 
year later Groome discovered some 
of this party in Yorkshire. Their 
subsequent fate is unknown. No 
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Francis H. Groome who died in 
January, 1902, in Edinburgh—and 
whom Theodore Watts-Dunton 
designates as the “Tarno Rye” and 
says of him that he (Groome) was 
one of the most remarkable and ro- 
mantic literary lives that, since 
Borrow, have been lived in his 
time,—was next to Mr. Sampson, 
the librarian of University College 
at Liverpool, an ideal collector of 





A GYPSY CAMP IN A BOSTON SUBURB 


doubt at some later date some of 
them, at least, succeeded in reach- 
ing these shores. 

So then, this wandering race, 
from time immemorial established 
in Europe, but immigrants original- 
ly from India, must have fascinating 
folk-tales which will surely be of in- 
terest to every student of Indo- 
European Lore. 


Welsh Gypsy folk-tales, as the 
scores of stories published by him 
in 1899 amply prove. The Welsh 
dialect is probably the best pre- 
served of all Gypsy dialects, and the 
Groome’s folk-tales are well worthy 
of study. 

In a visit to a camp last summer 
I found a pleasant surprise in a 
family of Welsh Gypsies who came 
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to this country the season previous. 
From Theodore Watts-Dunton’s 
“Aylwin” I had learned of the pic- 
turesque Snowdon Hills and that of 
fascinating “Romany Chi’ Sinfi 
Lovell. Here I was at last face to 
face with a party of Welsh Gypsies 
who had lived in the very locality 
described by the author of “Aylwin.” 

Not less interesting was a camp 
of Russian Gypsies of which the 
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looked rather hard for their winter’s 
wear. I have often wondered how 
they since fared and what became of 
them. 

The average person is wont to as- 
sociate small crimes with the Gyp- 
The “low down” native, him- 
self often a midnight marauder in 
poultry yards is ever on the alert 
to ply his calling when there is a 
Gypsy encampment in the neighbor- 


sies. 














A GYPSY TENT IN A BOSTON SUBURB 


members were all typical Gypsies 
in physique, the women beautiful, 
all rags and tatters and most in- 
veterate beggars. One of the men 
was an accomplished linguist and 
could speak Greek, Russian and two 
or three other dialects of south-east- 
ern Europe. A Gypsy acquaintance 
of mine met this same band early 
the following spring and _ they 


hood. So these nomads always have 
shared and always will have to share 
the blame of these depredations, re- 
gardless by whom committed. 

sure, some of the 
classes like my friends the Russians, 
being often sorely pressed, some- 
times trespass on neighboring corn- 
fields and potato patches. Asa rule 
acts of kindness shown the Gypsy 


‘To be poorer 























wayfarers inspire them with a feel- 
ing of honor and they rarely, if ever, 
violate any trust reposed in them. 
When small boys we were told 
of Gypsies kidnapping children of 


other people. Fresh in the minds 
of all was the fruitless search among 
the Gypsy camps near Boston in the 
summer of 1902 for the small boy 
who had so mysteriously disap- 
peared. Such crimes emanate usual- 
ly from the versatile brain of a 
writer of Gypsy romance. 

Fortune telling is a practice which 
has long prevailed among the Gyp- 
sies of all countries. There are al- 
ways multitudes of people looking 
for light from some sibyl, whose 
prognostications are believed to be 
the offspring of some supernatural 
agency. Sighing and disappointed 
lovers are the Gypsies’ best cus- 
tomers. They hope to find in the 
Gypsy mother a panacea for the an- 
guish which destroys their hap- 
piness or mars their peace of mind. 

Gypsies are good discriminators 
of human nature and have the 
shrewdness to adapt their speech to 
circumstances. ' 

Yet even in Gypsy life there are 
plenty of opportunities for the hon- 
est earning of livelihoods, such as 
the weaving of carpets, basket mak- 
ing, knife grinding, repairing of 
clocks, tin and china ware, lace mak- 
ing, hawking of all kinds, horse deal- 
ing and many other employments. 

I never visited the tent of Gypsies 
without receiving a hearty welcome. 
If you can rakker the jib, how ever 
little, you will be assured of cour- 
teous treatment, and pressed to take 
refreshments; and the tent or van 
will be at your service at night if you 
are apray the drom and lack shelter 
for the night. 

Let me add, many Gypsy beds 
are clean and inviting with linen as 
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pure and white as will be found up- 
on your own bed at home—and 
among the wanderers, in many a 
van may be found silk gowns and 
jewels. 

Should your actions, however, 
creat suspicion, even though you be 
a student of ethnology, you will not 
add materially to your fund of in- 
formation from your interview with 
members of this strange and fasci- 
nating race, whose romantic life to 
the most of us is shrouded in mys- 
tery. 

Gypsies are the Arabs of our 
country. They present the singular 
spectacle of a race who regard with 
absolute indifference the comforts 
of modern civilization, false refine- 
ment and struggle after wealth. 
They are not, as many suppose, out- 
casts of society, but they refuse to 
wear the bonds it imposes. To the 
Gypsy who dwells in the town in the 
winter, with the first spring sun- 
shine comes the longing to be off 
and he is soon on the road. 

As the smoke of his evening 
camp-fire goes up to heaven, and 
the savory odor of the roast 
“hotchi-witchi” floats in the air, he 
sits in the deepening twilight drink- 
ing in all the sights and sounds 
around him. He feels 
“’Tis sweet to see the evening star appear; 

‘Tis sweet to listen to the night winds 

creep 

From leaf to leaf.” 

Cradled from his infancy in such 
haunts as these “places of nestling 
green for poets made,” he sleeps 
well with the dearly-loved lullabies 
of his far away ancestors soothing 
him to rest. 

Several years have elapsed since 
Charles Leland (Hans Breitmann) 
and Frank Groome met for the last 
time at a folk-lore congress, in Lon- 
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don. Both these scholars of Gypsy- 
lore went to their final rest not 
many months ago. Leland was laid 
away, far from his native land, at 
Florence, Italy; and Groome was 
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buried among his forefathers at 
Monk Soham in Suffolk, England. 
I am proud of the slight acquaint- 
ance I had with Groome, the 
Romany scholar. 


Black Jake’s Souvenir 


By HENRIETTA R. 


[D you ever see a negro pale 
with fright? I did when I was 
ten years old, and though I am 
an old man now, I have not forgot- 
ten it, and never shall. 

It was a mid-summer afternoon 
and I was eating cherries up in the 
tree behind the house, when crash! 
the board fence at the back of the 
yard banged and rattled like a vol- 
ley of musketry, two boards fell in- 
wards and “‘Black Jake’’-—our Jake— 
no longer black, but a dreadful sort 
of putty color, sprang through the 
gap and over the splintering boards, 
and shot past me toward the front 
gate. I scrambled down as fast as 
I could and reached the gate in 
less than a minute but he was al- 
ready out of sight, while a fresh 
crash and splintering of the fallen 
fence boards turned my eyes again 
to the back yard in time to see 
the last of three men—one of them 
a local police-man—plunging to- 
ward me through the hole which 
Jake had made. 

“Where did that blamed nigger 
go?” shouted the foremost man as 
he ran toward me. 

“Right out of this gate,’ I 
answered, “but he—” 

“Which way’d he turn?” inter- 
rupted the man. 
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“T don’t know. He ran like gee 
whizz! and when I got here I 
couldn’t see him either way.” 

The man did not stop for the 
end of my sentence but dashed past 
me and around the nearest corner, 
with his followers, while I mechani- 
cally finished it to the empty air. 

A police-man after “Black Jake!” 
What did it mean? He had split 
our wood, spaded my mother’s 
flower beds, and done all the odd 
jobs about our house almost ever 
since I could remember, and I had 
often heard my father praise his 
honesty. Indeed, every one trusted 
“Black Jake.” He had _ escaped 
from slavery five years before and 
had come directly to the little town 
in northern Ohio where we lived, 
and being at that time the only ne- 
gro in the place, had by common 
consent received this name, which 
had ever since clung to him, along 
with an affection and even respect 
seldom given by a community to 
its “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water’; and now a police-man was 
after him! What did it mean? 


Suddenly I remembered some- 
thing my father had told me about 
the fugitive slave law and I was 
sure those men were trying to catch 
Black Jake and take him back into 




















slavery! And my father, who 
might have helped him, had started 
for Boston only the day before! O, 
how glad I was that I had not been 
able to tell which way he ran! 

[The broader sympathies of these 
later years have drawn North and 
South together, and Northern peo- 
ple have learned to understand, at 
least in part, the relation which a 
conscientious believer in slavery 
bore to his slaves—and the almost 
insoluble problem which the insti- 
tution presented to the very few 
Southerners who did not so believe. 
But I am speaking now of a by-gone 
time.| To me, as to many another 
Northern child of that day, slavery 
meant only whipping, cruelty, heart- 
break and torture of every kind. 
The thought of Jake’s being caught 
was more than I could bear, for a 
special bond of comradeship existed 
between Black Jake and my small 
self. Whatever the job might be 
for which he had been hired I had 
always worked with him, when out 
of school, and I could not remem- 
ber, even back in my petticoat days, 
when he had not made me feel that 
my labor was as important as his 
own, and I loved him dearly. I ran 
to tell my mother what had hap- 
pened and what I feared, and she 
comforted me as mothers can. 

“Tf those were slave hunters,” she 
said, “he may get away from them 
into Canada—it is but a few hours 
away.” 

To my childish imagination her 
cheerful “may” meant “will,” and, 
quite re-assured, I went whistling to 
the ceilar to split the morning’s 
kindlings (my special daily task) 
before the supper bell should ring. 

As I selected some straight- 


grained sticks from the wood pile, 
(for my Yankee mother never could 
be converted to the use of coal, and 
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we burned the costlier fuel,) I heard 
a sort of tapping, and stopped 
whistling to listen. 

“Dat yo’ Mars’ Clar’nce?” 

The voice was a tremulous whis- 
per, but I knew on the instant that 
it was Black Jake, and that he must 
have turned down our side cellar- 
way instead of running through the 
yard to the street. 

“O Jake,” I whispered, “is that 
you? I'll tell mamma you're here, 
and she'll help get you to Canada;” 
and I started for the stairs. 

“Fer de Lawd’s sake,” the voice 
broke from a whisper to louder 
tones as I ran, “come back Mars’ 
Clar’nce—ef yo’ tell yo’ ma, I’se 
plum done fer,’ whispering again 
as I stood still. “Fer de lub o’ 
goodness keep yo’ mouf shet, en 
come behime yere whar I be.” 

Still as a cat I climbed to the top 
of the pile—the half emptied front 
rick of sticks making the climb easy 
—pulling myself along on my stom- 
ach across the four ricks which, re- 
maining entire, rose to within a foot 
of the ceiling, then let myself down, 
first on to Jake’s shoulders, and then 
to the ground, in a space barely 
wide enough for us to stand side 
by side, both facing the wood. 

“Yo’ done guess right Mars’ 
Clar’nce,” Jake whispered. “De 
nigger ketchers is atter me sho, but 
yo’ mustn’t tell yo’ ma. I reckon 
she ain’t nebber lied sence she was 
bawn, en’ eben ef she tuck’n argified 
wid hussef, ‘twell hit seem like she’s 
jestified, she couldn’t never make no 
sess un it. I ‘low dey’ll year dat I 
wuks fer yo’ pa, en dey’ll such dis 
house ’fo’ dey’s thoo, en’ dey’ll quiz- 
itate yo’ ma—but honey—wat folks 
don’ know, dey caint tell, so I ain’ 
gwine tell yo’ ma, en’ I ain’ gwine 
sen’ no wud to Ruby.” 

“Now listen, honey.” I had to, for 
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his frightened whisper was almost 
inarticulate and he stopped be- 
tween the words to catch the sound 
of any possible approaching step. 

“Listen, honey. I'll hatter stay 
right yere, ‘twell de good Lawd 
show me some way fer gittin’ 
acrost to Canada.” 

“But Jake,” I interrupted, “you'll 
starve.” 

“Not wile you’se roun’ chile,” he 
answered. “I’se ‘pendin’ on yo’. 
Nobody ain’ gwine bodder yo’, caze 
yo’ ain't seem ‘sponsible. But,” he 
added, “yo’ zs ’sponsible—’mazin’ 
*sponsible, en’ I knows I kin trus’ 
yo.” 

As he spoke I could feel his arm 
twisting and his elbow shoving me, 
in the narrow space, as he felt in 
his pantaloon’s pocket. 

“Dar, Mars’ Clar’nce, is de money 
fer a loaf er bread en’ a Balogna 
sassage—lI ain’t hungry now, but I 
low I'll be bleeged ter eat ter-mor- 
rer, fer to keep up my strenth fer 
ter git ter Canada. I'll boost yo’ 
outen yere in a minit, en’ atter sup- 
per, (dere’s yo’ supper bell now) yo’ 
ast yo’ ma, nat’ral like, ef yo’ kin 
play ball in de square, en’ den yo’ 
kin git de bread en’ sassage on de 
way, en’ come back acrost de lot 
and thoo dat hole I done make in 
de fence; chuck de grub inter de 
cellar way ‘twell yo’ kin pump 
some water, (yo’ kin take de ole 
tin bucket I keeps in de shed fer to 
drink fum while I’se wukkin) en’ 
fotch ‘em all down yere en’ hide ‘em 
in de ash pit, en’ den yo’ go ter 
splittin’ de kinlin’s like nothin’ ain't 
happen. I kin crope outen yere en’ 
git ‘em in de night—en’ doan yo’ 
come yere agin,’ he was boosting 


me out as he spoke, “ ‘twell yo’ come 
ter split de kindlin’s ter-morrer eve- 
nin’.” 
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I must have shown my fright and 
nervous sense of responsibility in 
my poor little face when I appeared 
at the supper table, in spite of my 
valiant efforts to the contrary— 
but whatever my mother noticed 
she probably attributed to my re- 
cent excitement over poor Jake, and 
tactfully diverted my mind—or 
thought she did. 

“Have you finished your kind- 
lings?” she asked. 

“No,” I answered, “but I won’t 
forget them, but please may I go 
first to the square to play ball? The 
game will be half through if I do 
the kindlings first.” 

Why must I feel like a double- 
dyed villain, when I was trying so 
hard to do right? Surely, as Jake 
had intimated, the habit of perfect 
truthfulness is strong, and hard to 
break! 

Arrived at the square, | played so 
badly as to disgrace myself with 
my fellows, and returned through 
the fence hole with my bundles, on- 
ly to confront my mother examin- 
ing the boards to see if they were 
too broken to replace. I hastily 
dropped my bundles before climb- 
ing through, and my mother had 
evidently been too intent on the 
boards ,to notice them. 

“This hole makes a convenient 
short cut,” she said, “but it must 
be nailed up all the same—with 
your father and poor Jake out of the 
question, you and I will have to see 
what we can do.” And she began 
replacing one of the boards. 

“Now, Clarence,” she said, “hold 
this in place while I hammer.” 

Of course I had to obey, although 
I was separating myself from my 
bundles. Meantime the light would 
soon begin to wane, and I must get 
them to the cellar before Ann, the 
cook, locked it. 




















I grasped the board and my moth- 
er stooped for a nail—she took one, 
dropped it, took another, dropped 
it, raked the pile in the box back and 
forth and pushed them from her. 

“They're all either too large or 


too small,” she said. “I think there 
are some that are just right in the 
house. I'll look, any way;” and she 
started. 

This was my chance and I must 
risk it. With the disappearance of 
my mother’s skirts through the 
kitchen door, I sprang through the 
hole, grabbed my bundles, thrust 
them into the cellar-way, and ran 
to the tool shed for the bucket. As 
I came from it my mother appeared. 
She looked annoyed. 


“Put down that old bucket and 
come here,” she said. ‘You should 
not have let go of the board. It’s 
so badly broken already I’m not 
sure we can make it do, however 
carefully we handle it.” 

[Alas! The “right way” may al- 


ways be narrow, but surely it is not 
always straight !] 

At last the boards were nailed, 
and my mother, praising my ef- 
ficient help and telling me to go to 
my kindlings, strolled toward the 
front yard. I seized my bucket in 
desperation, but fearing to call at- 
tention to myself by the sound of 
the pump, I ran to the kitchen fau- 
cet instead, and called down the 
wrath of Ann, for bespattering her 
newly wiped sink—but my bucket 
‘was full and I tried not to care that 
my eyes were too. In another 
minute food and water were safely 
hidden in the ash pit, and with such 
fading light as fell through the open 
cellar way, | was just finishing my 
kindlings when Ann came to lock 
up. 

“Yer mother is always afther tell- 
in’ yez to shplit thim kindlin’s before 
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supper,” she snapped. “One of 
these foine nights, ye’ll be choppin’ 
off wan of yer fingers and nobody 
to blame but yerself.” 

In spite of my relief that Jake’s 
provisions were safe in the ash pit, 
the evening was not a happy one. 
I went to the sitting-room where 
the lamp was newly lighted and 
tried to read, but hand-cuffs and 
lies, Bologna sausages and maps: of 
Canada, ‘jostled each other in my 
mind as I tried to make sense of 
the page before me, and I was glad 
when half past nine—my usually 
dreaded bed-time—struck. 

The next day was as bad. 
away from the cellar as Jake had 
directed, but the image of the poor 
fellow wedged flat between the 
wood pile and the wall never left my 
thoughts. I actually felt him, like 
a pain in my bones, no matter how 
[ tried to busy myself. And the 
afternoon brought fresh trials. 

My mother had sent me to buy 
some and I was. starting 
through the sitting-room door which 
opened on the side yard, when I 
bethought me that I might have no 
equally good opportunity to buy, 
unobserved, the food Jake would 
need for the next day. I slipped 
back across the room, unnoticed by 
my mother—who was reading in 
the parlor adjoining—and had just 
taken my own purse from the 
drawer where I kept it, when my 
ear caught the rasping voice of the 
man who had called to me the day 
before. The maid was showing 
him into the parlor and I could hear 
the rustle of my mother’s skirts as 
she rose to meet him. 

What should I’ do? I dared not 
cross the room for the folding doors 
were open, so I stood as still as my 
knocking knees would let me. 

“I'm hunting a runaway nigger,” 


[ kept 
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the man explained. “I don’t never 
want to trouble the ladies, but you 
see a dozen people hereabout seen 
the nigger go into your yard, and 
nary one seen him come out, though 
there was twicet as many people to 
the front of the house as to the back. 
Likewise we’ve had a watch on the 
niggers house, and you've been 
seen twicet since yesterday going 
back and forth betwixt this house 
and his’n. And the upshot is, we’ve 
decided he’s hid somewheres on 
these premises. We've got a search 
warrant and four men are watching 
the outside doors, and we're bound 
to get him, if he’s here, but it'll 
Save you and us a lot of muss and 
trouble, if you'll give him up, pleas- 
ant and easy, to begin with.” 

“If I did know where the man 
was, I would not tell you.” (I 
could feel my mother’s eyes pinning 
the man to the wall like a beetle.) 
“But I do not. He is nowhere on 
the premises to my knowledge. In 
fact my little boy told me he ran 
through our yard and out of the 
front gate. As to the man’s poor 
wife, Ruby, I certainly have tried to 
comfort her and shall continue to 
do so. Now if you have a search 
watrant you can proceed to your 
business.” 

“T’'ll talk with the little boy first,” 
said the man, “youngsters often see 
things that older folks don’t. Where 
is he?” 

“He has just gone for an errand,” 
answered my mother, her voice 
trembling with indignation, “but I 
know he knows nothing of the poor 
man’s whereabouts. The child 
never kept anything from me in his 
life.” 

And there I stood behind the 
angle of the open folding doors, 
trembling with the certainty that it 
was but a matter of minutes before 
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the slave catcher must enter. He 
was already moving—I grew rigid— 
but no, it was toward the front door, 
which he opened to admit another 
man. It was a noisy door to open 
and, while it scrawked on its hinges, 
I opened the door into the dining- 
room, unheard, and sped through 
it and the kitchen into the yard, 
followed by Ann’s vituperations, for 
she knew I was forbidden to go 
that way. 

Our town was built without 
alleys, and back yards backed on to 
back yards with no gates between, 
but the side fences were low, and 
jumping these and running across 
three back yards, I was soon on the 
street far from the house. I made 
my errand cover the time, as near as 
I could guess at it, that the men 
would take to search the premises, 
and returned as I had gone, over the 
fences, sick with anxiety as to poor 
Jake’s fate, but resolved to say or do 
nothing which might, betray him, if 
his hiding place had not yet been dis- 
covered. I had bought a new buck- 
et and a loaf of bread—my money 
would go no further. Putting these 
in the cellar-way, I hurried with the 
eggs to the kitchen door. 

Ann was swelling with rage, (not 
at me for a wonder this time), and 
was talking to herself. 

“The nashty bastes! Is it nagers 
they’re afther huntin’ in me kitchen? 
I'll tach thim manners wid me 
broom shtick, if iver they cooms 
nager huntin’ around me agin.” 
Then she saw me, and came to the 
door for the eggs. 

“Thim eggs is moighty shmall fer 
their size,” she said acidly. 

“Did they find—” I began im- 


pulsively, then caught my breath 
and stammered, “I mean, did they 
dirty your kitchen?” 


But Ann was already half way 














across it with the eggs and had not 


heard me. I ran to the cellar. 

“Are you there Jake?” I called 
in a stage whisper, as I pulled the 
door to, behind me. 

“Yes, Mar’s Clar’nce,” he whis- 
pered, “I’se plum tuckered out, but 
I’se yere. De Philistines deys ben 
atter me, but de good Lawd hab de- 
libbered me outen dere han’s.” 

“T can’t stay,” I said, “but here is 
some bread,” and I sent it skating 
across the top of the wood toward 
him. I feared my mother would 
note my long absence but I must 
take my chance while I had it. I 
snatched my bucket and ran to the 
pump. O, had it ever made so much 
noise before? I felt at each stroke 
as if some one would surely run 
out and ask what I was doing and 
why I was doing it; but no one did, 
and in another instant the water was 
safe in the ash pit and I was hurry- 
ing to my mother. 

She met me flushed but smiling, 
and evidently not intending to let 
me know what had been going on. 
I looked at the clock and was grate- 
ful to see that it was nearly ‘six. 

“lll split my kindlings now,” I 
said, and so made my escape to the 
cellar again. 

“I wuz pow’ful thusty,”’ said 
Jake; as he took the bucket, (which 
I had managed to get to him over 
the wood pile) from his lips. It held 
two quarts, but he had already half 
emptied it. 

“Hit do seem moughty unpro- 
vidin’ to drink so much ter wunst,” 
he said, “but I’se ‘lowin fer ter come 
outen yere ter-night, so’s I ain’t so 
Savin’ un it.” 

“But Jake,” I exclaimed, (1 was 
was wedged beside him as I had 
been before,) “you just can’t go to 
Canada to-night. Those men'll 
catch you as sure as you live! 
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You’ve got to stand it, and stay 
here till we know they’ve gone 
away. I didn’t have money enough 
to buy anything but the bread, but 
my pockets are chuck full of cher- 
ries, and they'll taste good. Could 
you lie down and sleep in here last 
night without most choking?” 
“Bress you honey! I didn’t stay 
yere atter I year yo’ ma lockin’ up 
de house. I crope up en’ lay un de 
top er de wood de hull night, bein’ 
moughty keerful do ter git down 
agin, ‘fo’ Ann came roun’ in de 


mornin’. But we’s wastin’ time en’ 
de supper bell gwine ring any 
minute. Now, yo’ see, honey, dis 


yere house done ben suched, en’ yo’ 
ma done ben axed all she gwine be 
axed, so’s I ain’t skeert no mo’ er 
her knowin’ dat I’se yere, en’ atter 
yer supper yo’ kin tell her; but be 
moughty keerful der don nobody 
else year, en’ doan fergit ter say 
dat atter de house is done locked, 
en’ de lights is out, I’se gwine crope 
up en’ ’vise ‘long wid her. 
IT. 

“OQ whacky! but weren’t you 
scared, Jake, when those men came 
into the cellar?” I asked, as I sat 
beside him in the kitchen four hours 
later, while he ate the supper which 
my mother had insisted should pre- 
cede his talk with her. 

“Yes, Mars’ Clar’nce, I suttinly 
wuz mos’ onrighteously _ skeert. 
Mos’ specially w’en one un um be- 
gun fer ter pull down de wood pile. 
But des den de odder give me ’sur- 
ance. ‘Dey ain’t no nigger in dat 
wood pile,’ he sorter singed, en’ dey 
bof laff ter split. ‘Dey ain’t no nig- 
ger dar,’ sezee, ‘caze he cain’ pile de 
wood back on hisself, en’ der cain’ 
no one else pile it dat-a-way, good 
en’ eben, ‘thouten bein’ cotched at 
it, wid de cellar bein’ used all de 
time—en’ er one thing I’se suttin’ 
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sezee, “ef dat nigger's hid in dis yer 
house’ de folks: don’ know it! Dat 
Jady‘wat mad, but she warn’t lyin’! 
'Dats wat! he sez Mars’ Clar’nce, en’ 
-Jowux més’ mazin’ glad yo’ ain’t 
itdle Vo" ma.” 

“But Jake,” I asked, “how did you 
ever come to think of that place to 
hide away?” 

“You wunnerin’ how I come ter 
make straight fer dat wood pile, 
honey? I tell yo’ Mars’ Clar’nce 
hits proned inter niggers wen dey 
sees a good hidin’ place not ter dis- 
remember it offen der mines! Wen 
I tuck’n pile dat wood fer yo’ pa, en’ 
he done tole me ter pile it dat-a-way 
offen de wall, long er hits bein’ 
green, I ‘lowed to mysef dat it wuz 
de bessest place roun’ fer hidin’. 
Five years ago, wen | wuz runnin’ 
‘way fum ole Mars’ Henry—hidin’ 
in de swamp en’ ridin’ unner freight 
kvars en’ sleepin’ in plow furrers, 
I ‘lowed ef ebber I got to de Norf, 
I wouldn’t ast no mo’. I ‘lowd I'd 
feel safe yere—but Laws, Mars’ 
Clar’nce, ef onct de feelin’ er sum- 
mon’s huntin’ yo’ gits clar inter 
yer bones, yo’ caint nebber git shet 
un it! Fer two years atter I come 
to dis yer town I ain't got no peace. 
Hit seem like I’se spectin’ summun 
gwine jump down fum somewhars 
atop er me ev’y breathin’ minit! 
En’ I dassent go ter Canada fer | 
‘lowed dey’d hab my ’scription on 
all de boats.” 

“But why didn’t you go after two 
years?” I asked. “It must have been 
safe then.” 

“T reckon I doan’t ’zactly know.” 
Jake scratched his head thoughtful- 
ly. “Fus’ ‘twas marryin’ Ruby. 
Den one ting en’. nudder, en’ .den 
de baby, ’twell byme bye I reckon 
I’se so use ter feelin’ skeert dat | 
warn’t skeert no mo’. But ef de 
good Law’d’ll kyar me dar now, I 
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ain't takin’ no mo’ ¢hances.” 

“If yot're through eating, Jake,” 
said my mother, speaking softly at 
the door, “you can come into the 
dining-room. Our minister, Mr. 
Dayton, is here, and we have made 
a plan which I. will explain to you. 
Can you write?” 

“Not like Ruby kin,” answered 
Jake, taking the seat at the table 
which my mother offered, “but right 
smart fer a nigger dat’s jes startin’ 
in. Hit pears like yo’ caint cotch 
onter nuffin atter you’se growed up, 
but Ruby she’s wukked pow’ful to 
larn me, en’ I kin write some.” 

“Then take this paper and pencil,” 
said my mother, “and tell Ruby, in 
the fewest words you can tell it in, 
that you are well and send your love 


and will try to send money for 
her to join you in Canada. Write, 
and I'll explain afterwards,’ she 


added as he hesitated. 

Hurry as Jake would, this literary 
effort consumed half an hour and 
was finished while Mr. Dayton stood 
waiting, hat in hand. 

“Now address this envelope to 
her,” he said, placing one already 
stamped in front of Jake. This took 
ten minutes more and Mr. Dayton, 
pouncing upon it before Jake’s slow 
hand had raised from the last stroke, 
thrust it into a larger envelope, 
already addressed and, with an “I'll 
get it there in time” spoken back 
over his shoulder, left the room, and 
we heard the front door close behind 
him. 

“Now, Jake,” said my mother, 
“listen carefully. Mr. Dayton has 
not taken that letter to Ruby, but 
to the conductor of the midnight 
train, who will take it to Detroit 


and mail it in the. morning to a 
friend of mine in Toronto who will 
take it out of the big envelope and 
mail it back to Ruby, and it will 




















































get to her with the Canada fost 
mark, you see, by day after to-mor- 
row! It is a deception,” she con- 
tinued as if to herself, “but this fu- 
gitive slave catcher, in trying to take 
a man from his family has forfeited 
his right to the truth.” Then to 
Jake again, “After Ruby gets the 
letter, it won’t be an hour before 
every one will be telling every one 
else that ‘Black Jake’ has outwitted 
the slave hunters and is safe in 
Canada. The slave hunters them- 
selves will hear of it and assure 
themselves of the truth of the ru- 
mor by calling on Ruby to see the 
letter, which she will only be too 
glad to show them, and they will 
go back to where they came from. 
You, Jake, can sleep on a cot in the 
attic locked store room where no one 
but myself ever goes, till we are 
sure they are out of the way and 
then you can safely make the jour- 
ney to Canada.” 

Jake had listened, wide-eyed and 
open-mouthed—“Bress de good 
Lawd,” he said turning from her to 
me, as one to whom in his excited 
state he could address himself more 
easily. “Bress de good Lawd! He 
hab showed me de way, but yo’ ma, 
she am de angel pintin’ it!” 


* * * * * Kk aK * 


[ have lived on the Pacific Coast 
for thirty years but I have never 
lost track of Jake, and last year, go- 
ing East by the “Canadian Pacific,” 
I stopped off at the little town of 

where he and old Ruby are 
still living. Their seven children 
were scattered long ago by mar- 
riage or death, and I found them 
quite by themselves, a dusky Darby 
and Joan. 
“Hit do seem mos’ strawdinnery,” 
said old Jake speaking to himself, 
when, our greetings over and Ruby 
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gone to get the supper, we sat to- 
gether in their little front room. 
“Hit do seem mos’ strawdinnery dat 
dis gemman air li’l’ Mars’ Clar’nce!” 
Then addressing me, “Wy it seems 
like you’se mos’ as ole as I is. ’Cose 
I oughter knowd you ain’ gwine 
stay dat way I lef yo’, but ’clar 
to gracious, ef I ebber knowed in my 
bones dat yo’ wus done growed up, 
‘twell dis yere blessed minit.” 

He sat gazing at the floor, the dis- 
sipation of a cherished vision evi- 
dently clashing with the pleasure of 
seeing me as I was in the flesh. 
Presently he arose, and crossing to 
the mantle piece took down some 
sort of nondescript dangling ar- 
rangement that hung over it. 

“Dis yere’s de way my li'l’ Mars’ 
Clar’nce’ll allus look ter me,” he 
said, holding out a small photo- 
graph of my ten year old self which 
my mother had given him when he 
started for Canada. It was framed 
and depended from one end of a 
heavy curved piece of iron wire, 
from the other end of which hung 
a small faded green silk bag, the 
wire itself being tied mid-way with 
a bright bit of new scarlet ribbon 
by which it had hung to the wall. 

“Dats de spittin image ob de lil’ 
chap wat stud by me in de wilder- 
ness,” he said gazing with a sense 
of injury in his eyes, at my gray 
bearded face, “en’ dis,” opening the 
little green bag, “is his har.” 

Could that sunny curl ever have 
danced on my bald head? 

“But Jake,” I said, “what is that 
they are tied to?” 

“Dat?” repeated Jake, “wy, dat’s 
de han’le er de ole itn bucket lil’ 
Mar’s Clar’nce fotch de water in dat 
fus’ night.” He spoke in the third 
person, as seeming to begrudge my 
identity with that of the child of 
years gone by. “I trk it offen de 
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bucket, en’ put it in my pocket fer 
a ‘membrancer dat night wen I wuz 
awaitin’ fer ter go up ter his ma; en’ 
ebber since, Ruby en’ me keeps a 
sorter passover feast ebbery year 
wen de time ob my delib’rance comes 
‘roun’. We puts dat han’le on de 
table wen we eats, en’ wen we’se 
done, Ruby she ties a new ribbon 
onter it en’ hangs it up agin. Them 


was hard ’sperences fer li'l’ Mars’ 
Clar’nce, ‘thouten his ma nor no- 
body, en’ dat outdaceous Ann a har- 
ryin’ en’ a pesterin’ of him—I heern 
her—por lil’ chap!” A film gath- 
ered on old Jake’s spectacles, and as 
he sat looking at the floor with the 
bucket handle in his hand, | think 
he had quite forgotten that I was in 
the room. 





Concerning Oriental Rugs 


By Mary R. Tow.e 


iB ips E literature of oriental rugs 
is very meagre. Though for 

years travellers and merchants 
have been busily collecting these 
beautiful pieces of handiwork at 
fairs and markets in almost every 
city and village in the orient, “from 
silken Samarkand to cedar’d Leba- 
non,’ and though no modern man- 
sion is regarded as artistically com- 
plete unless its floors reflect back in 
glowing but subdued colors the 
glories of the paintings and tapes- 
tries upon its walls, yet the subject 
of rugs is one which has received 
very little attention from writers, 
except for a few savants who have 
not succeeded in inspiring the public 
with any great degree of their zeal. 
After reading a half dozen or so of 
books, mostly by German scholars, 
anyone who wishes more detailed 
knowledge must rely on his indi- 
vidual taste and powers of observa- 
tion. 

It is hard to understand just why 
this should be so, for nearly every- 
one admires good rugs and many 
people are intensely enthusiastic 
about them. But ask some specific 
questions of your friends who have 


been known to spend whole days at 
rug auctions, and nine times out of 
ten they will refer you, not to a book 
on the subject, but to some local 
dealer who has awakened their in- 
terest by volunteering some de- 
tached bits of picturesque informa- 
tion. 

We in America are practically but 
just beginning to appreciate rugs. 
Fifty or even twenty-five years ago, 
when old and valuable specimens 
were much more plentiful than now, 
and when every caravan load that 
came across the desert contained 
many fine pieces, the good and the 
bad were bought and used without 
distinction, and both were esteemed 
almost wholly from the standpoint 
of their utilitarian value. The 
daughter of a well-known author 
and editor who died some years ago, 
recently told me that her father and 
mother prided themselves on the 
fact that it had been their custom 
to make wedding presents of antique 
rugs when the latter cost, less on 
this side of the water than Brussels 
carpeting. But for one instance of 
such discrimination there could 
probably be cited hundreds of cases 
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in which rugs that would be price- 
less now, fell into the hands of peo- 
ple who, not realizing their value, 
put them to rough and continuous 
use, and thus, within a few years, 
either destroyed themorinjured them 
beyond hope of repair. Now that the 
taste of the American public has 
been gradually educated up to a 
much higher point of artistic appre- 
ciation we are paying large prices 
for the remains of these old rugs 
wherever we can find them; at auc- 
tions, at private sales, or in the 
hands of dealers. 

Many people who wonder at the 
present high price of oriental rugs 
do not realize the amount of time 
and labor that the latter represent. 
The apparatus usually employed in 
rug weaving consists of two up- 
right poles supporting a frame on 
which is stretched the warp, and 
from the top of which are suspended 
balls of the variously colored yarns. 
In front of this frame sits the 
weaver and works from the bottom 
of the rug upward and from right 
to left, tying rows of knots. The 
design he keeps in his brain, or 
roughly drawn on a bit of paper. In 
some rugs of very fine weave it is 
an entire day’s task for a_ skilled 
workman to tie one row of knots, 
and such a rug not infrequently re- 
quires twenty years for its comple- 
tion. Yet the oriental is satisfied 
with his lot because with him work 
is nqt merely a means of livelihood, 
but a part of life. 

We of the west, who so complete- 
ly separate our work from our pleas- 
ure, would find it hard to realize 
how much sentiment has been con- 
nected with the weaving of many of 
the rugs in our own _ possession. 
Some rugs, notably the Kish-Kil- 
lims, are the work of young girls 
about to become brides, and are 
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woven as gifts to the bride-groom; 
sometimes an entire family work 
side by side on a rug. Nearly al- 
ways it is an object of pride to the 
weaver, and the thing on which he 
concentrates the best efforts of his 
skill and imagination. Works of art 
of the highest order, it has often been 
pointed out, are produced only in 
this way. In so far as rugs are the 
expression of the individual, their 
art is of the highest order; in so far 
as they are made in factories and on 
the principle of the division of labor, 
it is not. 

For the best rugs are made, not 
in the great factories recently es- 
tablished by western firms in the 
orient, where set designs furnished 
by professional designers are copied 
to the letter by deft but unthinking 
workmen; they are made in homes 
and in little shops where hand and 
brain work in unison under the in- 
spiration of some cherished ances- 
tral pattern which may be varied 
here and there, to accord with the 
weavers fancy, by the broadening 
of a stripe or the deepening of a 
color. 

The dyeing of the wool is, of 
course, one of the most important 
steps in the making of a good rug. 
Formerly only vegetable dyes were 
used in the orient, and then, a few 
years ago, came the introduction of 
aniline dyes and a train of evil con- 
sequences. The aniline dyes do not 
hold their color and when they fade 
they become, not more beautiful, as 
do the vegetable dyes, but merely 
dull and lifeless. Besides this, many 
of them rot the wool in which 
they are used, causing the rugs 
to wear out almost immediately. 
The Shah of Persia has lately issued 
an edict prohibiting their importa- 
tion into his dominions, and a strong 
feeling against them seems to be 
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growing up among rug dealers 
everywhere. In the east whole 
families devote themselves to 


the dyer’s trade, and great rivalry 
exists between these separate small 
groups of workers. Usually each 
family especially excels in the mix- 
ing of some one - Bicstar color, for 
which the much prized formula is 
handed down with the most pro- 
found secrecy to successive genera- 
tions. After the mixing of the dif- 
ferent shades, the greatest art in 
dyeing is in knowing just how long 
to the minute wool should be al- 
lowed to remain in the dyeing solu- 
tion. Sometimes in a patch of plain 
color in a rug there will be noticed, 
here and there, a slight variation in 
shade, and this has often been ex- 
plained by saying that the wool 
used in these particular spots was 
left in the dye an instant too long. 
I prefer to believe, however, that 
the difference in coloring was in- 
tentional, and that the eastern work- 
man understood how these little 
irregularities would make his rug 
more beautiful, just as the irregular- 
ities in a statue cut by the sculpt- 
or’s hand make that statue more 
beautiful than one cut from exact 
measurements by a stone-mason. 
Certain patterns and color com- 
binations in rugs have from time im- 
memorial been associated with cer- 
tain countries, villages, and tribes, 
and although these patterns and 
color combinations have been modi- 
fied from time to time through the 
influence of migration and travel, 
they still remain substantially the 
same as they were five hundred 
years, or even longer, ago. These 
characteristics are of course the 
principal factors in determining 
where a rug was made. A thorough 
knowledge of them would require 
the study of a life-time, but a few of 
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the more common and general may 
be mentioned here as examples. 
The design of a rug made in a 
Mohammedan country is never per- 
fectly symmetrical, the weaver’s 
idea being to symbolize the fact that 
only Allah is perfect. Also, a Mo- 
hammedan rarely or never employs 
the color green in a rug, as he con- 
siders that color sacred, and is un- 
willing to put it in a position where 
it will be trodden upon. An orient- 
al rug that contains green is almost 
certainly of Russian origin, or else 
the green has been added by means 
of a clever chemical process, often 
after importation. In the latter case 
the green color is more likely to be 
present in stripes than in solid 
masses, and its application may 
sometimes be detected by a certain 
indistinctness along its edges. 
Broadly speaking, a striking char- 
acteristic of Persian rugs in contra- 
distinction to others is that the fig- 
ures in the designs of the former are 
more elaborate and branching and 
less conventional, often consisting 
of floral devices, while in the Turk- 
ish, Turkoman, and Russian rugs 
the designs are more often made up 
of geometrical figures, or conven- 
tionalized forms of the simplest 
natural objects, such as crabs and 
fishes. A rug that contains a repre- 
sentation of a lion and the sun is, 
of course, Persian, that being the 
emblem of the Persian empire. The 
so-called “prayer rugs,” in which a 
place is distinctly marked out for 
the kneeling worshiper, are made by 
the Mohammedans, and when in use 
are supposed to be laid in such a 
way that the devotee shall kneel 
with his face in the direction of 
Mecca, the holy city. These rugs 
not infrequently contain short 


Arabic inscriptions, usually woven 
to the right of the place of kneeling. 
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Besides these and many other 
characteristics having a general sig- 
nification, experts recognize as indi- 
cating the origin of a rug, countless 
more or less subtle peculiarities con- 
cerning which it is hard to particu- 
larize in words alone. These pe- 
culiarities show themselves in the 
colors and designs of centres, of 
borders, and even of selvedge. For 
instance, anyone who has observed 
rugs at all is familiar with the dis- 
tinctive geometrical figures that 
mark a Bokhara, with the elemen- 
tary reds, blues, and greens of a 
Kazak, and with the central medal- 
lion of a Sinneh, and nearly every- 
one can tell a Cashmere, or, rather, 
what is known as a Cashmere. 

A recent writer on the subject 
asserts that the border of a rug is 
more reliable as an indicator of lo- 
cality than the centre. The central 
design, being more striking, is more 
easily carried in the observer’s mind 
from place to place, and thus a 
simple and effective centre soon 
ceases to be characteristic of the 
tribe or village where it originated; 
whereas often an unobtrusive bor- 
der, while continuing indefinitely to 
satisfy the people whose ancestors 
first used it, will not attract notice 
or imitation from without. Mr. 
Ellwanger, in his fine work on 
oriental rugs, mentions as an ex- 
ample of this the Koulah border. 
This border is in the form of a 
simple spiral on a ground of some 
plain color, and is solely characteris- 
tic of Koulah rugs. 

Among the patterns quite general- 
ly used both in the borders and 
centres of rugs throughout the 
orient are the “crab,” “fish-bone,” 
and “palm-leaf” patterns. The crab 
or star-fish pattern consists, as 
might be expected, of several arms 
radiating from a centre. The fish- 
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bone pattern is less easily recog- 
nized, it being a representation, not 
of the outward semblance of a bone, 
but of a cross section of a bone— 
the back-bone—of a fish. The so- 
called “palm-leaf” pattern, though 
bearing a considerable likeness to a 
leaf, is not intended to represent 
one, but a curve of the river Indus. 

Another significant thing about 
a rug is the length of its nap. In 
general the long, thick naps come 
from the north, especially from Cau- 
casia, while the Turkish and Persian 
rugs have shorter ones. One of the 
most beautiful naps is that of the 
well-known Kirmanshah rug, which 
is, by the way, not made at Kir- 
manshah, but at a town near by. 
The subject of the nap reminds me 
of an odd fact which may not be 
generally known. It is that in many 
cases the peculiar silkiness of the nap 
of old rugs comes not so much from 
the quality of the wool employed in 
them as from the oriental habit of 
never walking on a rug with the 
shoes on. A life-time perhaps of 
rubbing against practically bare feet 
splits into their separate fibres the 
ends of the yarn forming the nap, 
and thus produces the beautifully 
smooth, pliable texture. 

The coloring and design are of 
course the most important things to 
be considered in selecting a rug. 
Silkiness of nap and fineness of 
weave are as nothing if the reds and 
blues are harsh and crude and the 
pattern inconsistent. It is a com- 
mon thing for a dealer, in display- 
ing a rug, to lift up a corner of it 
and, turning it wrong side upper- 
most, call the prospective buyer’s 
attention to the number of knots to 
the square inch. If the buyer seems 


ignorant and enthusiastic the dealer 
will go on to tell how each one of 
tied by 


these knots was hand, 
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the wool having been worked 
in with the fingers, and how 
for performing this delicate and 
fatiguing labor the poor orient- 
al received but thirteen or perhaps 
fifteen cents a day. All this is in- 
teresting, and of course, other things 
being equal, fine, carefully woven 
rugs are preferable to coarse, care- 
lessly woven ones; but after all it 
is not the main point. A coarse but 
beautifully designed and colored rug 
may grow in the affections of its 
possessor, aS a woman with a plain 
but noble face grows more and 
more beautiful in the eyes of her 
friends. Both possess the essentials 
of attractiveness. 3ut a finely 
woven and badly colored or designed 
rug grates more and more harshly 
on artistic sensibilities, just as the 
beauty of a shallow, unkind person 
gets to seem more and more dis- 
turbingly incongruous with his inner 
nature. 

Modern rugs, especially the 
cheaper ones, are liable to have the 
fault of being “liney.” It may be 
laid down as a good general rule 
never to buy a rug in which the lines 
rather than the colors first strike the 
eye, for a rug should have the effect 
of being composed, not of sharply 
defined figures, but of patches or 
masses of beautiful, soft color. This 
is the same principle that makes a 
true artist prefer old stained glass 
windows to most new ones. The 
windows of the famous “Sainte 
Chapelle” at Paris are among the 
finest existing examples of old 
stained glass. In them the design 
is not at first quite clear to the eye; 
but to one contemplating,—undis- 
turbed by the exercise of the reason- 
ing faculty—their gorgeous masses 
of varied color, this fact appeals at 
once as a gain rather than a loss. In 
the worst type of modern windows, 
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on the contrary, the figures stand 
out in bold relief and the meaning 
is apparent at a glance, the color 
scheme being, in consequence, 
necessarily subordinated. The only 
pleasure to be got from looking 
at such windows is of the sort that 
Mr. Bernhard Berenson, in his 
“Florentine Painters” describes as 
the pleasure derived from illustra- 
tion; that is, the pleasure that comes 
originally from some _ sentiment 
about the subject represented. 

Almost everyone who has lately 
written on the subject has called at- 
tention to the fact that genuine 
antiques are becoming remarkably 
scarce. One reliable authority even 
goes so far as to predict that within 
twenty years the rapidly diminish- 
ing supply will be completely ex- 
hausted. If this is so we cannot too 
carefully treasure the few that re- 
main to us, nor too earnestly hope 
that modern designers in the rug 
industry will study and imitate the 
antique coloring and perpetuate in 
their purity the best of the antique 
patterns. I do not mean to speak 
as if good rugs and old rugs were 
necessarily synonymous. It is true 
that in the matter of color old rugs 
have a decided advantage over mod- 
ern ones from the fact that no 
chemical has quite the softening ef- 
fect of time, but this merely means 
that while some modern rugs are as 
beautiful in coloring as antiques 
there are many others that should 
not be selected unless one is buying 
for posterity. 

Perhaps the worst thing that can 
be said of modern rugs in general 
is that their designs are often com- 
posed of elements borrowed from 
totally different schools and_in- 
artistically combined. The modern 
designer, considering this central 
medallion effective and finding that 




















border popular, often yields to the 
temptation to unite the two, and in 
doing so produces, instead of the 
masterpiece expected, a rug which is 
only comparable, in its hybrid atroc- 
ity, to certain Venetian churches of 
the seventeenth century. The beau- 
tiful centre of the so-called “dia- 
mond” Sinneh rug has been especial- 
ly subjected to abuse of this sort, 
and may be seen, surrounded by 
some incongruous border, hanging 
on the walls of almost any depart- 
ment store. To do the modern de- 
signer justice, however, it must be 
admitted that this sort of thing is 
most noticeable in the cheaper 
grades of rugs. 

A plea has of late years been put 
forward by rug enthusiasts that 
good rugs, like paintings and other 
products of a high order of artistic 
merit, be considered their own ex- 
cuse for being, and that their origin- 
al utilitarian purpose be to a certain 
extent lost sight of. This has from 
- time immemorial been more or less 
the case in the orient, where rugs 
of the better sort receive much more 
tender and appreciative treatment 
than is usual with us. The Turk 
or Persian in his native country 
hangs his finest rugs on the walls, 
and it would never occur to him, 
in selecting one, to consider the 
amount of his available space, or the 
colors of the other furnishings of 
his room. To him a man who 
should be guided by such considera- 
tions would seem something as a 
man would seem to us who should 
walk into a shop and ask for “a 
yard of red books” or for “some 
pretty picture about two feet six 
inches long.”’ 

Perhaps one reason why we sel- 
dom regard rugs as separate works 
of art is that in speaking of them it 
is hard to refer to them individually 
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by name or by any but the most 
minute description. If in describing 
a picture we say that it is a land- 
scape painted by Carot, and add to 
this that it contains a great willow 
tree on the right, a lake in the centre 
of the background, and to the left, 
on the shore of the lake, a castle in 
the distance, the person to whom 
we are speaking will have at least 
some rudimentary idea of what the 
picture looks like. It is true that 
the facts thus mentioned are not in 
any way indicative of its importance 
as a work of art, but they serve as 
pegs on which to hang reminiscen- 
ces of its more subtle characteris- 
tics. On the other hand, suppose 
we are trying to describe a rug. We 
say, perhaps, first that it is a Kazak, 
and that the background of the 
centre is a lightish red,—and there 
we stop. How picture the three 
great central medallions with their 
irregular divisions? The peculiar 
appearance of the nap? The many- 
colored borders? It is as impossible 
to describe a rug to a person who 
has never seen it as to describe, 
under like circumstances, the odor 
of some rare tropical flower. 

But whether we choose our rugs 
for their intrinsic artistic value or 
merely with a view to general ef- 
fectiveness and harmony we can 
hardly over-estimate the service that 
they have rendered our young civili- 
zation in the formation of its taste. 
From how many a _ middle-class 
home has the gradual, quiet influ- 
ence of a good rug banished first 
the horrors of painted plush, and 


then, in their turn, long cherished . 


and hideous sofa cushions, “tidies,” 
and pieces of cheap pottery! Many 
newly-rich families who dislike to 
recall the callow period of their gen- 
tility will nevertheless testify in 
their hearts to the appropriateness 
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of this tribute. Then let us not 
mourn the passing of the antiques, 
since so many of them have been 
immolated in such a cause, but 


rather hope that they may have 
worthy successors to bear a part in 
shaping the aesthetic ideals of 


future generations. 


Reminiscences of An Old Clock 


By ELLEN BurNS SHERMAN 


S I have kept minutes of the 

proceedings of the Windmere 

family during four generations, 
it occurs to me that I am prepared 
to give the public a few reminis- 
cences and at the same time to vary 
the monotony of my occupation as 
a retail dealer in time. 

I came into the possession of the 
Windmere family as a wedding gift 
to Mr. Timothy Windmere, an up- 
right man, endowed with all the 
square-toed virtues and scarcely any 
of the graces. Clock-hearted as I 
ain, I used to pity Mrs. Windmere 
when her stern-mouthed lord so 
continually accentuated the solem- 
nities and scanted the courtesies of 
life. Yet will I do him justice. If 
he rarely bestowed a caress or a 
term of endearment upon his wife, 
he was most loyal to her in every 
thought and act of his life, which 
is more than I can say of some of 
his descendants who were more 
prodigal in their expression of af- 
fection. But I am anticipating my- 
self. 

It was when the first Windmere 
baby came that Timothy forgot to 
wind me and in the unticked still- 
ness of the night I could feel the 
intensity of the atmosphere to the 
leaden ends of my winding strings. 
I stood in a corner of the hall, where 
I could glance into Mrs. Wind- 
mere’s bedroom and what I saw in 


Mr. Windmere’s face made me peni- 
tent for my severe judgment of him. 
Mrs. Windmere also saw the long- 
suppressed passages of tenderness 
written on her husband’s white face 
in the clearest italics which emotion 
can use. And when he knelt by her 
bed and took her hand in his, I felt 
thankful that I had not been wound, 
for my ticking would have seemed 
brutally impertinent on such an oc- 
casion. 

I was also aware of a dumb sense 
of limitation because I could regis- 
ter on my wooden face nothing but 
the passing of time, while upon 
some human faces a hundred vary- 
ing moods and emotions could be 
instantaneously recorded. 

Nay, do not scoff at my fancies 
as incongruous and improbable in 
a sedate guardian of the hours. You 
must remember that I am no tiny 
nickel-plated time-piece giddily beat- 
ing off the minutes, with the vulgar 
haste of three ticks to a second, but 
a grandfather’s clock, of dignified 
stature and presence and one whose 
pendulum swing suggests the 
rhythm of the universe and the so- 
lemnities of eternity. Am I not, 
moreover, a clock whose powers of 
collecting associations and memories 
is unrivaled among our entire race 
of chroniclers? 

Some license of imagination as 
well as rights of digression I may 
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therefore claim in my confession. 
But to return to matters of more 
lively interest than my own time- 
worn charms. 

The morning after the memorable 
scene in Mrs. Windmere’s_bed- 
room, I caught sight of the head of 
Timothy Second protruding from 
the end of a long bundle of white 
fluffy clothes; and if I may be as 
accurate in the statement of my im- 
pressions as the life-long habits of 
a time-keeper should have made me, 
I shall have to confess that Timothy 
The Second was far from prepos- 
sessing in his appearance. But the 
expression on the face of Timothy’s 
mother, as she looked upon that 
tiny package of humanity, at once 
convinced me that my vision was 
crudely defective in that nice focus- 
ing power which makes the ma- 
ternal sense of perspective so won- 
derful an endowment. Had Tim- 
othy looked ten times worse than 
he did,—a supposition which carries 
one quite over the brink of the 
thinkable—his mother’s glance 
would still have persuaded me that 
my vision of him was a slanderous 
figment of my own fancy. 

So I accepted Timothy on trust, 
as his mother did, and his later de- 
velopment applauded my swift dis- 
cretion; for a finer, bonnier lad than 
Timothy grew to be I have never 
seen in all my ninety-eight years of 
ticking. A shy, sensitive little fel- 
low he was, and even as a child, 
keenly alive to every message that 
spoke from bird or blossom. Once 
I saw him sit a whole half hour peer- 
ing into the petals of a bunch of 
sweet peas he held in his hand— 
looking as though his little white 
soul were in closer rapport with 
the flower-souls than his elders 


could be. 
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Sometimes I heard him talking to 
the flowers, which he was always 


carrying about with him, and 
snatches of his conversations I re- 
member to this day: 

“Where did you get your little 
pink frock and white apron, little 
sweet pea,” said Timothy, “and 
where does your mamma buy the 
patterns for your pretty dresses, and 
isn’t it lonesome in the garden at 
night, when your mamma doesn’t 
come to kiss you and tuck you in?” 

Another time I heard him talking 
to a little toad that he had captured 
in a box. 

“Poor little toad,” said Timothy, 
“do you know how homely you 
are? Would you know if I brought 
you a little mirror so you could take 
a look at yourself?” 

“T will,” he cried with a sudden 
impulse; and away he ran, bringing 
back a small mirror from his moth- 
er’s bedroom. 

But midway his tender heart was 
seized with a qualm: would the toad 
feel very bad to know that he was 
such a homely little thing? 

“Dear little toad,” he began tenta- 
tively, “would you care so very, 
very much if you saw that you were 
awful homely, all but your eyes?” 

Timothy paused for reply; but as 
the toad seemed stoically indifferent 
on the subject of his charms,—or 
lack of them—Timothy cried, “Well, 
then, if you don’t care, take a look at 
yourself!” and he placed the mirror 
squarely in front of the toad’s eyes. 

But the toad, never deigning to 
glance at it, made a sudden bound, 
and landed on the window-sill. 

“Humph!” said Timothy, “You 
aren’t a bit like our cook. I’ve seen 
her stand an hour before her mir- 
ror.” Where upon, Timothy, quite 
discouraged in his attempt to initiate 
the toad into one of the first rites of 
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civilization, carried his toad out into 
the garden where he might enjoy 
the bliss of his ignorance undis- 
disturbed. But that evening in the 
middle of his prayers, he baffled his 
mother with the inquiry, “Why are 
toads so homely and birds so beauti- 
ful?” 

You will hear more of Timothy 
later. Meantime, while he grows to 
manhood, I will tell you of his three 
sisters who led me such a life as I 
verily believe no other clock ever 
endured. 

To save time, as becomes a clock, 
I will omit the history of their early 
childhood, except to record the fact 
that as children these sisters were 
always using my case for a doll- 
house and giving my pendulum and 
weights such continual jerkings that 
I had nervous prostration and a 
clock-doctor was called. As is cus- 
tomary in such cases, the physician 
remarked that I was “all run down” 
and that I had evidently “suffered 
some severe strain.” 

It was in my pendulum to retort, 
“Yes, those girls!” But as I have 
said I was all run down, so I made 
no response. 

When they are grown, | thought, 
I can have a little peace; wherein I 
reckoned without my addition table. 
For when they were grown, they 
proved so very attractive that suit- 
ors swarmed the halls of the Wind- 
mere home and I discovered that my 
troubles instead of coming to an 
end, were only beginning. No soon- 
er did a young man’s calls begin 
to ripen to visits than he invariably 
attempted to make me bear false 
witness against time by setting 
back my hands, or stopping my 
pendulum. 

At first I imagined that the young 
woman in the case would resent 
such an impertinence to a respecta- 


ble member of the household. But 
will you believe me, she only 
laughed, and in this regard, all three 
of the sisters were shamelessly 
alike. ; 

If it was embarrassing for me in 
the evening to sit by with my hands 
idle—like a chaperone without her 
fancy-work—and hear and see all 
that I was obliged to hear and see, 
it was doubly so in the morning, 
when one of the girls had set me by 
guess and I was sure to be too fast 
or too slow. Then Mr. Windmere 
would look at me and perhaps ex- 
claim, “Dear me! is it so late as 
that. I must be off at once.” And 
away the poor unsuspecting man 
would hurry, though I knew very 
well that he would be half an hour 
ahead of his appointment. 

You will scarcely credit me, but 
Mr. Windmere was such a guileless 
soul that it was not until I had been 
stopped scores and scores of times, 
by the various young men who 
called on the Windmere sisters, 
that their father discovered the 
cause of my strange unreliability. 
But the discovery came just as Mr. 
Windmere was beginning to grow 
mellow in his disposition, and more 
porous to the beneficent beams of 
humor, an effect wrought by time, 
his wife and his children. As a con- 
sequence, his daughters did not re- 
ceive a reprimand for allowing a 
clock of Puritanical training to be 
thus cavalierly foresworn in their 
presence. On the contrary, Mr. 
Windmere bettered the instruction 
he had received. Carefully choosing 
the psychological moment in the 
evening, he would set me ahead, 
little by little, until my two compen- 
sating errors very nearly forced me 
into the orbit of truth, though I 
once heard Mr. Windmere himself 
say that there was no lie big enough 
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to cover up another. But this is a 
digression which I trust will be par- 
doned in an old clock like me. I 
will get back to the young women 
of whom I grew to be exceedingly 
fond, in spite of their pranks with 
me. There was Almira, the eldest, 
whose severe Puritanical mould 
was so much like her father’s, that 
a wit of the neighborhood said he 
never saw her that she did not sug- 
the personification of the 
Wordsworthian line: 

“Stern daughter of the voice of God.” 

Almira’s suitors were all “sound 
in the faith,” such as it was, and 
their habits were what was called 
Their 
vocabulary of admiration was limit- 
ed to handsome and very pretty, 
pronounced to rhyme with fretfy. 
They possessed those solid hard- 
ware abilities, which eventually in- 
sure what is known as a “compe- 
tence” and equally insure its enjoy- 
ment upon a strictly hardware basis, 
which delights in fine trappings and 
resplendent dinners. In few, they 
were all endowed with the Peter- 
Bell attitude towards life in all its 
manifestations which appedl to the 
imagination and higher faculties. 

But as Almira herself was the 
kind of woman who thinks poetry 
“the silliest stuff in the world,” fate 
was kind to her in furnishing her 
suitors whose taste was pitched in 
the same key. So when she finally 
decided that Hiram Beesly was fore- 
ordained for her from the founda- 
tions of the earth, I applauded her 
choice. Yet how she could choose 
at all between men of such sparrow- 
like similarity I never could under- 
stand. To speak with entire frank- 
ness, I was glad when the wooing— 
if one may dignify so crude a per- 
formance by that name—was at an 
end: for mechanical as I am, it 
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made my weights sag heavily to 
hear a man’s proposal couched in 
such terms as these: “I say, old 
girl, let’s hitch up, and not waste 
any more time courtin’.” And the 
proposal was matched by the first 
gift which followed the engagement. 
It was a book on raising poultry, 
profusely illustrated with cuts of all 
manner of fowls in all manner of 
poses. Hiram said he thought he 
would give her something that 
would be useful to them both. 

From these chronicles you will 
understand why I was as willing to 
have Hiram Beesly take his leave, 
as Hamlet was to have Polonius take 
his. 

The next set of suitors who came 
to see Melissa were all musical and 
a decided improvement on their pre- 
decessors. One of them had a fine 
tenor voice and another played the 
violin, so that the téte-a-tétes to 
which I was obliged to beat time 
were occasionally relieved by music 
and such conversational play of 
fancy as a musical nature would 
suggest. 

The lovers’ last words, too, were 
less aboriginal in their choice and 
enunciation than the forms used by 
the Hiram Beesly coterie. Ellery 
Marden, the violinist, unveiled his 
sentiments to Melissa by telling her 
that he needed a fifth string to his 
violin to insure its finest melody, 
and she was the only woman who 
could furnish him with one. Oddly 
coincident in its metaphorical inspi- 
ration was the confession of Am- 
brose Sewell, who confided to the 
lady of his heart that she was the 
lost chord which his soul had dis- 
covered in some more inspired ex- 
istence and for which he had been 
groping ever since. 

I sympathized with Melissa in her 
perplexity over Cupid’s machina- 
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tions which had made the same wo- 
man one man’s fifth string and an- 
other man’s lost chord. “Dear me!” 
she ejaculated, after the departure 
of her musical lovers, “I expect the 
next one will tell me that I am ‘his 
missing soft pedal.’ ” 

For aught I know, this may have 
been the form of the next tender 
announcement, which I regret to 
say I missed because it was time for 
me to strike eleven just at the cru- 
cial moment. I saw Albion Porter 
take Melissa’s hand and I observed 
in his face a good deal of the same 
unutterable expression with which 
I was tolerably familiar and I heard 
him make a beginning: “If you 
knew how long—” At this point, 
my clamorous bell broke in with 
unnecessary ictus and indecent 
punctuality, drowning gentle fancy 
in a flood of irrelevant fact. Only 
these concluding words did I catch, 
after my clapper had ceased strik- 
ing: “All a dream tale.” 

Certainly what I heard was in no 
wise convincing, at least it would 
not have been to me. But women 
are so unaccountable. Melissa 
seemed convinced as she had been 
in no previous situation of the kind, 
if I might judge from the evidence 
which followed. She seemed, more- 
over, willing to be convinced again, 
in the same manner, which surprised 
me as none of her other suitors had 
been allowed to come nearer than a 
longarm’s length. However, these 
things be the things of Allah and 
what right has an old clock that 
knows nothing of such mysterious 
rites to be hypercritical concerning 
them? 

I knew very well from what I had 
seen and heard that another fledg- 
ling would soon leave the Wind- 
mere nest, and my wheels clogged 
a little at the thought. I had a 
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strong grandfatherly affection for 
the Windmere daughters and a live- 
ly interest in their love affairs, 
which I had watched in their various 
stages of development. 

It was even as I surmised. Three 
months from the scene I have men- 
tioned Melissa became Mrs. Porter 
and went to the far West. After 
her departure, it was my duty to 
umpire the last game which Cupid 
played in the old Windmere home. 

Elfreda, the youngest daughter, 
and her romances gave me more 
anxiety than any of the others, for 
she was not one of the sparrows, 
which, when they choose to pair, 
make their matches anywhere. Her 
sisters could have been equally 
happy with anyone of a hundred 
men of more or less sparrow-like 
abilities and attainments. But EI- 
freda had one of those rare souls 
whose true mate may not happen 
to live around the nearest corner. 
While this fact greatly added to the 
possibilities of a happiness of four 
dimensions with the true mate when 
found, it also increased the possi- 
bilities of misery should she accept 
as a life-partner a man with only 
one octave range when she had five. 

I need not have worried however, 
for Elfreda’s instincts were so sensi- 
tive and accurate that she could tell 
at a glance, or by the timbre of a 
man’s voice, whether he was in her 
circle of psychical response. If he 
was not, she was too honorable to 
allow him to think he was and so 
cross the rubicon of a bootless dec- 
laration. This I considered one of 
the marks of her superiority over her 
grandmothers, or even her elder sis- 
ters; for they had that first infirmity 
of noble minds, which could take 
pride in the number of their pro- 
posals, unconscious that their pride 
did them as little credit as ‘“e emo- 
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tion which made the Indian glory 
in the collection of his scalp-locks. 
For when a man makes an unavail- 
ing confession of love it generally 
means but one of two conditions. 
Either the woman in the case has 
falsely encouraged him, or the man 
in the case has been so stupid that 
he could not perceive when he was 
discouraged. 

As neither of these conditions fur- 
nish any adequate ground for pride, 
the woman who judges them ade- 
quate simply advertises her own 
lack of discrimination and delicacy. 

But to Elfreda the brazen trophies 
of Cupid made no appeal. Neither 
was she one of those who mangle 
their ideals beyond recognition to 
make them match the stature of a 
suitor who is only externally 
eligible. Her father once remon- 
strated with her because she was so 
indifferent to. the attentions of a 
young man of fair fortune and a 
character which was _ pronounced 
“irreproachable” even under the 
dread search-light of a church so- 
ciety. ; 

“But my dear father,” replied El- 
freda, “mere colorless irreproach- 
ability cannot inspire my affection. 
The potato is doubtless an alto- 
gether irreproachable vegetable, but 
it lacks any particular flavor. And 
I half suspect that Herbert Pippin’s 
irreproachability is only an apron- 
string kind after all. In the three 
years [I have known him, I recall 
only one remark that he ever made 
which had force enough to secure 
a lodging in my memory longer than 
two seconds and the remark which 
furnished the exception did so mere- 
ly because of its monumental stu- 
pidity. ‘What can you see to like in 
Lamb’s essays?’ quoth this irre- 
proachable young man. Now I do 
not blame Mr. Pippin because he 
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cannot like Lamb; but the fact that 
he cannot, is an infallible token that 
I cannot like Herbert Pippin. Then 
his name—Herbert Pippin, would 
damage his suit in my eyes were he 
ten times less irreproachable. I 
never knew a man whose name was 
so pertinent—to himself, I mean.” 
“My daughter,’ rejoined Mr. 
Windmere, somewhat sternly, “I 
fear you are very capricious and 
unreasonable. Mr. Pippin has, I am 
sure, good wearing qualities.” 
“That all depends on upon whom 


he is going to wear them. He’s 
worn them threadbare on me al- 
ready.” 


“You are a strange girl, Elfreda; 
a strange girl and quite unlike the 
girls I used to know when I was a 
young man. Fancy your mother not 
liking me because I didn’t like 
Lamb!” 

“Oh, but that is different,” said 
Elfreda; though she was somewhat 
perplexed how to make the differ- 
ence clear and at the same time dis- 
tinctly soothing to everybody impli- 
cated. 

“The woman who is doomed to 
make Herbert Pippin happy,” con- 
tinued Elfreda, “will be sure to 
think Lamb the very whey of litera- 
ture. I do wish Herbert would find 
her soon, for I am sure they will 
be happy.” 

Whereupon Elfreda kissed her 
father good-night, but called back 
over her shoulder, as she mounted 
the stairs, “Any fruit but Pippins 
for me, father.” 

I saw Mr. Windmere’s mouth re- 
lax its rigidity of expression a for- 
tieth of an inch as he answered, 
“Well, well, child, you must talk 
with your mother about it. Good- 
night.” 
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Chapter IT. 

As an impartial observer, I am 
free to state that my sympathies 
were all with Elfreda in her argu- 
ment with her father. What could 
a man like Mr. Windmere know 
about the subtle requirements of a 
nature like Elfreda’s? 

I knew, moreover, that there was 
a young lawyer in town, Vinton 
Dexter by name, whose coming 
made Elfreda’s heart beat nearly as 
fast as the little nickel clock in the 
kitchen. To a_ steady-going old 
clock like'me it seemed a wonderful 
thing that anybody’s approach could 
change the heart’s ticking. I knew 
that my pendulum never went any 
faster when Elfreda wound me than 
when her father did. 

But as I have said, it was quite 
otherwise with Elfreda when Vin- 
ton Dexter was near. I have some- 
times been called slow, but I was 
not so slow that I failed to perceive 
that in some mysterious way Mr. 
Dexter affected the red tide of El- 
freda’s being as the moon affects the 
tides of the sea. I also knew that 
Mr. Dexter was subject to the same 
mysterious influence; for I heard 
him tell Elfreda that in her presence, 
his heart always played a good 
many grace notes that Nature had 
not written in her original score. 

Whereupon, Elfreda asked him if 
he were sure that Nature did not 
include those grace notes in her 
original score. “She is such a ca- 
pricious composer you know, and 
often writes an air in one soul and 
its accompaniment in another. But 
I sometimes think she is most care- 
less in the way she scatters the 
leaves of her music. I have known 
cases where her Lead-Kindly-Light 
airs have been played for life to an 
accompaniment obviously intended 
for Yankee Doodle.” 
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“Thank heaven she didn’t scatter 
the leaves of our music that way, 
Elfreda. Even so simple an air as 
mine, with your accompaniment—” 
At the word accompaniment, it was 
time for me to strike twelve; in fact 
I had hung on to my clapper three 
seconds beyond its exact striking 
time, so I might hear the whole of 
Mr. Dexter’s sentence. A pest on 
my calling, I thought, which is con- 
tinually abridging the little poetry 
that is interpolated into my prosaic 
existence. Why don’t these amor- 
ous pleaders come in the early after- 
noon, so that if I must break into 
their eloquence, it will be only for 
two or three strokes. Nor was I the 
only one that was put out by by 
these contretemps. Sometimes 
when I was obliged to strike twelve, 
not only myself missed the end of 
the sentence, but the lover himself 
would be so discomfited by the dis- 
cord I made in his harmonies that 
he could not finish his sentence at 
all—at least not with words. In 
such cases there was usually a col- 
laborated ending, which did not vex 
me so much, for I could see it, if I 
did not hear it. 

When I recall my experience in 
detail, I find it truly remarkable 
that so many different 
can be finished with a collaborated 
ending, not only without apparent 
loss of continuity but with an effect 
which is almost climacteric. 

sut I must not wander off into 
rhetorical speculations while the 
reader is left in doubt concerning 
the destiny of Elfreda and Vinton. 
Despite the depth, height and 
breadth of the affection between 
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these lovers, no other wooing had 
filled me with such sadness, for I 
knew it was the last that I should 
witness. So I hardly think I deserve 
all the jests that were made at my 
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expense when I struck thirty-eight 
without stopping on Elfreda’s wed- 
ding day. Mr. Windmere thought 
it was because he had deranged my 
works, winding me when his own 
nerves were over-taut at the thought 
of losing Elfreda. But he took no 
account of the possibility that I 
might be over-taut from the same 
cause. I kept a brave face, how- 
ever, and never once interrupted the 
marriage service with my striking, 
though I ticked with my gravest 
ictus to let Elfreda know that I ap- 
preciated the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. 

I was sure she would be happy— 
and yet—her father and mother and 
brother were sure would be 
happy and yet—. Even Elfreda 
herself, who was surest of all that 
she would be happy, choked down 
the sobs when her father in an un- 
precedented moment of demonstra- 
tiveness, took her in his arms and 
kissed her twice on the forehead. 

During such a stress of emotion, 
it was not strange that nobody re- 
membered to wind me. To tell the 
truth, I didn’t care if | was never 
wound again and I knew from the 
expression on the face of Elfreda’s 
mother, father and brother that they 
felt much as | did. But it has been 
one of my mottoes to “keep a goin’,” 
and I think I have lived up to it 
as well as most people live up to 
their mottoes. 

The next evening | was wound 
as usual, and after the winding, 
something happened to bring back 
the vanished atmosphere of romance 
in which I had lived so long. Mrs. 
Windmere had been looking out of 
the window considerably longer 
than anything in the landscape 
seemed to justify when her husband 
went up to her and awkwardly put- 
ting his arm around her whispered 
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brokenly, “There, there, don’t take 
it so hard, mother; Elfreda_ will 
come to visit us often and we shall 
have each other and Timothy for 
a long time to come, I hope.” 

And Elfreda did come back, again 
and again, finally bringing two 
chubby children, whose faces were 
so illuminated with dimples and 
laughter that they alone would have 
been sufficient certificate of their 
mother’s happiness, if any were 
needed, for only a very happy wo- 
man could have been the mother 
of children with such sun-lit faces. 


Chapter III 


After occupying for innumerable 
evenings a box so close to the plat- 
form where were enacted the scenes 
I have described, you can easily 
imagine that time hung heavy on 
my hands when the players were 


gone and the stage deserted. But 
my continual attendance at such 
performances had cultivated my 


dramatic perceptions to such a de- 
gree that I was as astute in scent- 
ing a romance as an antiquarian is, 
in a neighborhood where there is a 
rare bit of faience hidden away. 

It was therefore but natural that 
I was the first in the house to dis- 
cover that Timothy was in love. I 
had premonitions of the fact “when 
I saw him brush his clothes so very 
carefully when he went out of an 
evening. It did not seem to me 
that he would be quite so particular 
if he were going to see his friend 
Henry. Neither did it seem prob- 
able to me that the bouquets of wild 
violets and hepaticas which he often 
took with him when he went out, 
were for his friend Henry.’ They 
were just such bouquets as Vinton 
used to bring Elfreda. I also 
noticed that Timothy read a great 
deal of poetry at this time and tried 
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to write some which he always tore 
up. He was likewise absent-minded 
to an absurd degree, for one so 
young. I distinctly remember one 
occasion when his mother asked him 
to get her gloves and he gave her 
his mittens. Yet another of Tim- 
othy’s symptoms was a newly de- 
veloped habit of looking at my face 
a dozen or more times after I had 
struck seven in the evening. I felt 
certain that there was no new at- 
tractiveness in my face and when 
Timothy invariably left the house 
after his last glance at me I under- 
stood. 

.Once convinced of the true indi- 
cation of Timothy’s symptoms | 
felt a great desire to see the young 
woman in the case. I had acted zx 
loco chaperonae for all the other love 
affairs of the family and it did not 
seem right that the last romance 
should be conducted entirely with- 
out my assistance. I wondered if 
there were a friendly old clock like 
me at her house and I wondered if 
Timothy set it back as I had been 
set back, and I wondered if it some- 
times struck eleven or twelve, zz 
medias res, as | had done; I won- 
dered if the girl were good and wise 
enough for Timothy—it hardly 
seemed possible that she could be— 
and a-clockful of other things I won- 
dered while Timothy was out of an 
evening. 

Very anxiously, too, I studied the 
expression on Timothy’s face, when 
he returned from his evening calls, 
which grew longer and longer as 
I had been tutored to expect. Some- 
times his brows were knitted with 
doubt, and perplexity, when he re- 
turned; and at other times he 


looked so melancholy that I resented 
it. What business had any girl, 
however good she might be, to make 
Timothy look sad, my Timothy who 
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was so brave and strong and tender? 
What was the trouble? Did Tim- 
othy undervalue himself, or was it 
simply his words which hung fire? 
How I wanted to drop a bit of 
grandfatherly counsel. “There, 
there! Timothy,” I should have said; 
“look cheerful. Won’t the girl hear 
you or can’t you get it off. Why not 
practice on me? I won't laugh. I’m 
used to all kinds of declarations 
from the most prosaic terms of bar- 
ter and incoherent mumblings, to 
perfervid eloquence which would 
move any heart made of penetrable 
stuff.” 

But the poor boy was wholly un- 

aware of my sympathy, which he 
could not read between my ticks, 
and upstairs he went with a step 
which did not belong to a healthy 
young man of his parts. 
" So matters went on for several 
weeks and Timothy grew paler and 
thinner and I fidgeted till I gained 
nearly half an hour a day one week, 
so that I was obliged to have one 
of those clock-doctors, whom I de- 
test. Just as he had taken off my 
pendulum and was about to remove 
my upper case, in rushed a beauti- 
ful girl who seized the clock-doctor 
by the arm and cried: 

“Quick! Quick! Timothy has 
fallen from the ladder where he was 
trying to mend my bird-house.” 

You will not need to be told that 
not only the clock-doctor, but Timo- 
thy’s mother and father rushed wild- 
ly out of the house, leaving me in 
an agony of suspense, whose ner- 
vous tension I could not even re- 
lieve by ticking, as my pendulum 
had been removed. 

“I’ve seen the girl anyway,” I 
thought; “and if Timothy sees what 
I saw in her face when she came in, 
he won't mind a few broken bones”; 























for I refused to believe that worse 
had befallen him. 

And I was right. The clock- 
doctor lived quite near us and in 
less than three minutes they all 
came back, bringing Timothy, who 
looked snow-white and lifeless as 
they laid him on his mother’s bed. 
Sut restoratives were promptly used 
and he came to in time to see the 
whiteness of his own face so per- 
fectly matched in the face of his 
sweetheart that his heart read its 
answer before the question was put. 
Then a swift flush of hope spread 
over his brow and its afterglow was 
reflected in the maiden’s face. And 
naught of all this escaped the eyes 
of Timothy’s mother, who went up 
to the maiden and gently putting 
her arm around her, whispered, 
“You will stay with us till Timothy 
is better.” 

And the maiden stayed. Thus 
did it fall out that I was permitted 
to witness at least a part of Timo- 
thy’s wooing. 

I must own that at first I indulged 
in a few disgruntled ticks, which 
might have been intefpreted, 
“Humph! only a clock-tinker’s 
daughter!” But I was_ speedily 
ashamed of myself; and when I had 
seen more of Barbara Lyndon I dis- 
covered, as Timothy had, that she 
was a great deal more than a clock- 
tinker’s daughter—a woman with a 
wonderful soul. 

As for myself, my riper acquain- 
tance with Barbara revolutionized 
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my attitude towards the entire race 
of clock-tinkers and threw such a 
high-light upon Barbara’s father, in 
particular, that I was only too happy 
to get out of repair for the sake of 
cultivating his acquaintance. It was 
pleasant, too, to have Barbara stand 
over her father while he doctored 
me and ask all manner of questions 
about me. But I must not interpo- 
late a record of my own Platonic 
palpitations into the history of Tim- 
othy’s romance, which made such 
rapid progress during his illness that 
[ could hardly dare hope that we 
might keep him beyond a few more 
moons. 

Nor were my conjectures wrong; 
for I had acquired such skill in 
making conjectures that I could 
catch in my swaying pendulum the 
subtle vibrations of coming events. 
Even with the hour I had divined, 
the event kept its appointment and 
once more the old home surrendered 
its sunshine to warm and illumine 
a new household. 

Ah me! that was millions and 
millions of ticks ago; and yester- 
day Almira, Melissa, Elfreda and 
Timothy, with their children and 
grandchildren, all revisited their old 
home, filling the house with youth 
and laughter, as they told the tales 
of the vanished past. 

I, meantime, ticked softly on in 
my old corner, proudly conscious 
that it was not in vain that I played 
chaperone, in the love-lit evenings 
of long ago. 



















The Japan of To-Day 


By HrrosHt YOSHrmpA, OF ToKio, JAPAN 


Epitror’s Note:—Hiroshi Yoshida is one of the best known among the younger 
Japanese artists. He was represented at the Paris Exposition of 1900, to which 
his pictures were sent by the Japanese government, together with those of other 
artists. He received “Honorable Mention.” He first visited America in 1900, hold- 
ing an exhibition of his works in Detroit by invitation of the Director of the Art 
Museum, and later at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. The next year his pic- 
tures were shown at the Boston Art Club, the Providenée Art Club and the 


Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington. 


This year he has again visited America, 


where he is holding successful exhibitions of his work. 


HAVE been told by many peo- 
ple that my country possesses a 
great fascination for Americans, 
who are never tired of hearing about 
it. Hence, it is with pleasure that 
I have responded to an invitation 
to tell the readers of the New Eng- 
land Magazine something about the 
habits and customs of modern Japan. 
It may be a good opportunity, too, 
for correcting many mistaken im- 
pressions about my country that are 
common among foreigners, for, let 
me say here, most of the books that 
have been written about Japan con- 
tain errors and wrong statements. 
The customs of America and Jap- 
an are not so widely different as 
many people suppose, or as might 
be expected, when it is remembered 
that scarcely half a century has 
elapsed since your distinguished 
Commander Perry opened our land 
to the inrushing tide of Western 
civilization. Before that time, Jap- 
an was a nation dwelling in proud 
exclusiveness, quite content within 
her own boundaries, holding fast to 
her primitive ideals, and looking up- 
on Europe with scorn and pity. But 
behold the miracle! Now, her cities 
are almost cosmopolitan (although 
far back in the country, old customs 


are not yet extinct) and her peo- 


ple have adopted in their manner of 
living all that has seemed good to 
them of foreign ideas and improve- 
ments. 

For instance, the telephone is now 
found in all business houses, and in 
the private houses of the rich; the 
steam cars travel the length and 
breadth of the land, and the busy 
electric cars traverse the principal 
towns. The streets of Tokio and 
other large cities are lighted by 
electricity, while many large build- 
ings, and all the government schools 
are heated by steam. A contract 
was even made recently for an ele- 
vated railway! and soon, alas! we 
shall see its clumsy framework 
erected in the centre of our beauti- 
ful streets, seeming to deride, with 
its aggressive ugliness our grand old 
buildings. To such an extent has 
modern commercialism invaded our 
picturesque land! Automobiles, 
too, will soon be whizzing over the 
roads, leaving behind their smoking 
trail. Yes, we Japanese are certain- 
ly progressing along the line of 
“modern improvements,” but at the 
sacrifice of much that is beautiful. 

I suppose that cold compound 
which we, like the Americans call 
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“ice-cream,” and which with many 
other foreign foods, can now be 
found in all our restaurants may al- 
so be classed under the head of 
“modern improvements.” But I am 
afraid the term cannot be applied 
with so much truth to the habit of 
smoking cigarettes, for which our 
young men have conceived a great 
fondness. Already a few of us play 
at that solitary game which we 
learned from our friend, the sculp- 
tor, Mr. Henry Kitson—the game of 
golf. 

Many of our people, too, wear for 
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business convenience, the European 
dress, but we do not like it very 
much, and in our own homes we 
make haste to dress again in Japan- 
ese clothes. But there is one great 
American convenience that we do 
not have—the dizzy elevator; for, as 
most of our buildings, especially our . 
dwelling houses, are only one story 
high, there is hardly so much need 
of this invention in Japan as in a 
country where the buildings are so 
high, they seem to have been erected 
for the clouds to rest on. 

I have found that among you 
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Americans, education is a matter of 
paramount importance; your broad 
land is thickly dotted with schools 
and colleges; and it is this fact, I am 
sure, that has lent so much vigor to 
your national life, that has produced 
in your people of all grades and con- 
ditions that alert intelligence and 
high ambition that foreigners are so 
quick to note. 

And with us it is largely the same. 
If there is one country in the world 
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building. As far as I have been able 
to observe, our schools are very 
much like those of America in disci- 
pline and method of study. We have 
all grades—Kindergarten, Primary 
and High Schools, which are attend- 
ed both by boys and girls; but for 
the higher education we have sepa- 
rate academies for the young girls 
and colleges for the youths. 

The schools in summer time, ex- 
cept during the vacation of six 
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where the public school is thought 
more indispensable than it is in 
America, I believe that country is 
Japan. Even the smallest towns 
and villages have their school- 
houses. 

When the people are so poor that 
they cannot build a_ schoolhouse, 
they take some deserted temple and 
arrange that for the convenience of 
puyils; and there is always pro- 
vided a large playground around the 


weeks, are opened at seven or eight 
o'clock in the morning, and closed 
at eleven, but in the winter season 
the pupils enter them much later— 
about ten o’clock—and stay until 
four, taking always a luncheon with 
them. 

Before 1870, the education of chil- 
dren was a serious effort for parents. 
Then the teaching was done often in 
the houses of the instructors, and 
when a father took his child for the 
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first time to such a house he offered 
as a gift a keg of sake (rice spirit) 
beside some fishes, and a large pack- 
age of kawaneshi, (a compound of 
rice and beans). Each child had to 
provide a small table, and some 
writing materials, for then black- 
boards and slates were not known. 
The writing was done just as it is 
to-day, with the little brush—/fuxd7, 
and a cake of ink which is made of 
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portunity for developing the reason- 
ing powers. It does cultivate the 
memory, and the faculty of observa- 
tion; it also develops great skill 
in the use of the fingers, but the 
years of study required for master- 
ing the written language are so 
many that there is little time for the 
pupils’ own ideas to assert them- 
selves. 

Our written language is a very 
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lampblack, united with glue and 
some water. To use this, it is 


rubbed on an ink stone with water, 
and from it many degrees of black- 
ness can be obtained. 

On the whole, and speaking can- 
didly, I think there are still grave 
deficiencies in the Japanese system 
of education, which I hope and be- 
lieve time will improve. The chief 
trouble is that it gives so little op- 


strange mixture of both Chinese and 
Japanese. Seven or eight thousand 
words can be used, and there are 
different each, 


which makes learning very difficult. 


ways of spelling 
The boys, even in the elementary 
government schools, are required to 
know how to write perhaps three 
characters, and 


thousand Chinese 


that is very tiresome, considering 
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that forty-seven symbols are all 
that we need for ordinary use. 

To strangers the fact that the peo- 
ple in the far South speak a language 
strange to the far northern people 
is surprising, for the written charac- 
ters are the same, but the expres- 
sions are often unlike, and the ac- 
cent is different. I myself have 
had difficulty in understanding the 
idoms of people not of my own sec- 
tion of the country. 

I have not failed to note the im- 
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case a woman of the better class 
does sg, it is because of some great 
need, #s for instance, when a wo- 
man ig;Jeft alone, without husband 
or parents. The girls who are hired 
to work are found in the fields, and 
in the houses as servants; they also 
weave silk on the hand looms, and 
clean riceg and spin. Many girls 
of the poorer class, also are hair- 
dressers, and go from house to 
house, arranging the hair of all the 
women in the household. The cost, 
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portant and independent position 
that woman occupies in the United 
States. To us Japanese it seems 
very remarkable. We would not let 
our sisters go out into the business 
world to earn their own living, as so 
many young girls do in this country. 
We should think it ungenerous to 
refuse them a share of home and 
shelter here. 

So it is only lower or poor class 
women who work for meney, or in 
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about two cents, is small enough, 
and the hair, when once arranged, 
keeps its own place, and has to be 
done over again only once in two 
or three days. The girls and wo- 
men sleep on hard little pillows, 
shaped with a hollow to allow the 
head to rest, without disturbing the 
hair. Men, however, are more com- 
fortable on soft pillows, and, if it is 
not a selfish feeling to express, I 
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cannot help being glad that i do not 
have to sleep as women do. 

The ladies of family learn. many 
domestic duties, and they all know 
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how to cook well, (tho’ the servants 
do the hard work always). They 
know how to sew by hand—for sew- 
ing machines are not found in Jap- 
an yet—and they study a year or 
more a course of lessons in the ar- 
rangement of flowers—which we 
consider a very important part of 
their education. They also learn to 
play on the ofo, a fine musical in- 
strument. These are all their ac- 
complishments, although our girls, 
like our boys, are instructed in the 
usual branches of knowledge, too. 

I cannot help feeling that there 
is more real home life among the 
Japanese than among the people of 
this country. Domestic ties are 
much stronger. Children are al- 
ways in the company of their moth- 
ers, going wherever they go, and 
are seldom put in the care of ser- 
vants. So, as a child grows older, it 
shares all the hopes and interests of 
its parents. Obedience to parents is 
a Strict law with us. Even a married 
son obeys his mother as long as she 
lives, even though he may have 
children of his own. With us, old 
age is honored more than in any 
other country. Divorce is not com- 
mon in Japan. I have never known 
many husbands to separate from 
their wives, for it is not the custom, 
and perhaps this is because all peo- 
ple learn from the time they are 
babies to be most gentle and polite. 
To be rude, or talk loud is con- 
sidered a serious fault. 

It seems to me that the men of 
Japan are fonder of their homes than 
American men. Clubs are not com- 
mon, although there are a few for 
those who wish to go to them and I 
fear that club life for men is another 
foreign custom that will one day be- 
come more general in Japan. 

Our houses are very.‘simple when 
compared with the elaborate homes 
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in America. They consist of one 
story, and instead of many rooms, 
we have one large floor space, which 
can be divided at will into many 
small rooms by means of folding, 
or sliding partitions. In _ every 
house, a special place called the “to 
konoma” is decorated and reserved 
tor honored guests. This is some- 
what like a mantel-piece, but divided 
into two parts, one for flower ar- 
rangement, where fresh flowers are 
often placed, and the other for vases 
or ornaments. In front of this place, 
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pleasant it is to sit there with the 
ornamental garden just beyond. 
We like better to decorate a garden 
than a house, so have many flowers 
and stone lanterns there, and ponds 
of clear water, and dwarf trees; and 
we spend many hours listening to 
the songs of birds. Indeed, I think 
we like Nature better than Euro- 
peans do, for many times we gather 
friends into our houses; then all 
start for a visit into the country 
of a whole day, to see the iris fields, 
or to spend time by the river with 
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the oldest guest is always made to 
sit. 

Bedrooms used only to sleep in 
are not known among us, for we 
sleep in all rooms at night, and 
then in the morning, the pillows and 
coverings are put into closets out 
of sight, and we have the entire 
house for the uses of the day. One 
part, however, is always reserved 
for women, for hairdressing pur- 
poses. 

The long verandah, which is a 
feature of all Japanese houses, ex- 
tends along the front, and very 


cherry blossoms over head, in the 
Springtime. Although we are very 
hospitable as a people, we do not 
have so many social functions as 
Americans because we make very 
many calls on all our friends, near 
and far away, and expect friends 
any hour in the day to see us. As 
soon as friends arrive we hasten to 
offer them tea, and sweet 
and all kinds of little cakes. 


have 


meats, 
We 
companies and 
then wear all the fine costumes we 
have, although this is a form of en- 


dinner too, 
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tertainment that women care for 
more than men. 

A very popular card game which 
we play when calling upon or en- 
tertaining our friends is called 
“flower cards.” The cards are ar- 
ranged to typify the twelve months 
of the year. January has the sym- 
bol of rising sun, and pine tree and 
white birds; February, plum blos- 
soms; March, the cherry-blossom; 
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formed many fine plays, being most- 
ly old tragedies. The prices for 
seats in our theatres are very cheap 
when compared to prices that 
obtain in American theatres. 
Twenty-five cents is the usual fee, 
and many seats are something less. 
The plays are very long, sometimes 
three, and often four hours in per- 
formance, but we rest between the 
acts, and eat the luncheon that we 
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April, the iris; May, the peony, etc. 
There are four cards for each month, 
and seven are given to each of the 
three players. The game is not un- 
like some of your card games here, 
but more intricate, the object be- 
ing to match the cards on the table 
with those. held.in the hand. 

One of our most popular amuse- 
ments is the theatre, where are per- 


always take with us. We have rice 
cooked in many ways, for this kind 
of meal, also little sweet cakes, and 
other things easy to carry with us. 
Many of the plays are performed in 
the afternoon, which is a sensible 
time I think. We have music, too, 
with, our plays—several kinds of 
instruments being used. Besides 
the theatre, we have for amusement 
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many festival days, 
and gayeties for the 
children. 

I think we Japan- 
ese are wise in the 
especial care and at- 
tention we give to 
our children—the 
future men and wo- 
men of the nation. 
Childhood is indeed 
a very happy time in 
Japan. The child- 
ren have games and 
sports without num- 
ber and live a great 
part of each day in 
the sunshine. The 
first of January, the 
beginning of the 
New Year, the boys 
all prepare to fly the 
kites which they 
have perhaps been 
making ready for 
several weeks. 
There are sometimes 
very large kites 
made in the shape of 
men and animals, some of them be- 
ing fifteen or twenty feet long and 
ten feet wide. These have long 
tails of straw rope, and a tongue of 
whale bone—which sings in a high 
wind like some strange bird. The 
kites, triangular in shape, are with- 
out tails, and can, in skillful hands, 
be made to dive and dash through 
the air in a most wonderful manner. 
The tops made for our children are 
of very fine workmanship, and are 
sometimes exceedingly intricate. 
Top spinning is a profession that is 
often practiced by jugglers. 

The little girls have many dolls, 
and these play things accumulate 
from one generation to’ the ‘next, 
owing ‘to an old custom with us. 
When a daughter is born in the 
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house, a pair of Hina, or images, 
are purchased by the parents, and 
when this child grows old enough to 
marry she takes with her into her 
new home, all her dolls. Once a 
year, on the third day of March, 
there is a festival of dolls and all 
the treasures are brought from the 
safe place where they have been 
stored. The good work put into the 
manufacture of dolls makes them 
last sometimes one hundred years 
or more. 

In the training of our boys there 
is practised an exercise that is a 
great favorite with the students. It 
is called the sword dance, and is 
most often: performed ‘by only one 
person.. The music is furnished. by 
a friend who sings or recites a poem, 
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to which the dancer keeps time, 
acting the poem as it is being re- 
peated. Sometimes the performance 
is gay and sometimes sad, but it 
is always interesting to watch. We 
have no regular dancing schools, 
as you have here, for we prefer to 
pay people to dance for our amuse- 
ment rather than dance ourselves. 
The famous Geisha girls are taught 
by private lessons. 

In my country we do not have 
so many helpless people as you have 
here. The blind, for instance, have 
two professions that no other peo- 
ple can enter. If they have an ear 


1or music they are taught that from 
earliest childhood, or if they have 
no musical taste, they are instructed 
in massage. The blind boys es- 
pecially become masseurs or sham- 
pooers and are the most skillful in 
the world. 

Food in Japan is much cheaper 
than in America. We have three 
meals a day, with tea at any time. 
Our breakfast consists usually of 
soup, made from vegetables, and al- 
ways rice. In the middle of the day, 
a light luncheon is served, and at 
night we have a hearty meal of 
soup, fish, meat and fsukemono, a 
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kind of salad. Men drink, at night, 
a little rice wine, but women are 
not expected to drink anything but 
tea. Although we have all kinds of 
meat, we do not eat much sheep, 
because we do not like it, and the 
animals do not grow in our country. 
Chicken is a favorite dish with us. 
The Japanese costume has been 
always the same for hundreds of 


years, and suits us very well. 
It would be too cold to wear in 
America. It is alike all over the 


country, and the little children are 
dressed the same as their big broth- 
ers and sisters, but in brighter 
colors. Red is worn only by per- 
sons less than sixteen years of age, 
or on the stage, and white is the 
mourning color, instead of the black 
meant to express grief elsewhere. 
The women can make their own 
clothes and sometimes also make 
their brothers’ or fathers’, but im- 
portant robes for the men are made 
at a tailor’s. 

One thing we would be very sorry 
not to have in Japan is our Jin- 
rikisha, for it is safer and much 
cheaper than the horse and carriage. 
We can hire a Jinrikisha man for 
the whole day for about one Ameri- 
can dollar, and he will trot through 
the streets with us, on his straw 
shoes, without tiring himself very 
much. He can go into small places 
where carriages cannot go, and he 
does not try to run away from us! 
For the heavy work, such as haul- 
ing big logs, or stone, we use often 
ox carts, and a few horses are to be 
seen also in carts. Then some, but 
not many, wealthy families own 
horses for their use in pleasure driv- 
ing. 
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I suppose, being a painter of pic- 
tures, that I am expected to say 
something about the art of Japan, 
and I have left this subject, upon 
which space demands that I touch 
but lightly, until the last. 

I have been often asked by 
Americans if the old style of art in 
Japan is dead. Such however, is 
not the case, for only a very few of 
us, and those the younger artists, 
paint in the Western, modern way. 
The old style is universal and per- 
haps will always remain so. 

The government is much inter- 
ested in artists, and provides for 
their instruction very good schools. 
These were arranged several years 
ago, on the method of study in Euro- 
pean art schools, one of the best 
artists in the country being sent to 
study for that purpose in France and 
Germany. The course is long,— 
four years, a thorough knowledge of 
drawing being insisted upon before 
we are allowed to use colors. 

It is my opinion, however, that 
too much art study hinders, rather 
than develops the imaginative and 
creative powers, and we all 
ideas more than technique. 

[ cannot help thinking that, after 
all, we Japanese have the best coun- 
try in the world. Indeed it is the 
most beautiful of all, with its flower- 
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ing fields, and its wonderful temples, 
and its many trees, and its noble 
mountain—Fuji Yama—that has 
snow crowning its peak, and flowers 
growing at its feet. Yes, we have 
all these, and all modern advantages 
besides, except those we do not 
need,—the elevator, the chiropodist 
and divorce. 








Newspaper Satire during the 
American Revolution 


By FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 


NE has but to glance over the 

dingy files of the “New York 

Packet” or the “Pennsylvania 
Journal,” now preserved in some of 
our larger libraries, to be vividly im- 
pressed with the contrast between 
the newspapers of a century and a 
quarter ago and those of to-day. 
Even the most aspiring of the form- 
er were small, poorly printed sheets, 
barren, for the most part, of illus- 
trations, and altogether lacking in 
numerous desirable qualities now to 
be found in the commonest product 
of journalistic enterprise. Yet in 
proportion to their number and the 
facilities which existed for their cir- 
culation, the newspapers of the 
Revolutionary era constituted no 
less important an influence in the 
life of the people than do those of 
our own time. 

They were not merely news- 
papers. They partook largely of the 
nature of controversial brochures 
and became the clearing-houses of 
the literary-minded. They were 
utilized to the utmost by the lawyer, 
the physician, the scholar, the poet, 
and most of all by the politician. 

In the year 1768 the number of 
newspapers published in America 
was twenty-five, to which several 
were added before the close of the 
Revolutionary period. As the 
breach with the mother country 
widened these newspapers became 
the storm-centres of the contro- 
versy. 


Until 1775 one finds comparative- 
ly little satire—of a political nature, 
at least—in the volume of colonial 
literature. But after the actual out- 
break of the war such literature 
grows voluminous. 

The specimens which follow are 
not chosen to represent any particu- 
lar type but rather the range and 
qualities of the satire which filled 
the newspapers of the Revolution 
and which had so much to do, on 
the one hand with sustaining, on the 
other with impeding, that move- 
ment. 

It was on Tuesday, December 16, 
1773, that a party of fifty New 
Englanders disguised as Mohawk 
Indians put to a practical test in 
Boston harbor the vexed question 
as to how “tea would mingle with 
salt-water.” Of course the episode 
created no little astonishment and 
aroused a vigorous discussion in 
governmental circles in England. 
“To repeal the tea-duty now would 
stamp us with timidity,” declared 
Lord North, the Prime Minister; 
and the dominant political party 
quite agreed. Following this line 
of argument, it was determined, 
though against much protest, that 
the tea-duty should remain. Tea, 
in other words, was to be made the 
exclusive, instrument of maintain- 
ing the avowed parliamentary right 
to tax the colonists. This decision 


determined the direction in which 
the spirit of resistance in America 
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find its chief expression. 


should 
Obviously the British designs might 
best be thwarted an.j the authors 
of them most discomfited by a gen- 
eral refusal throughout the colonies 
to use tea in any quantity or under 
any conditions until the odious tax 


should be removed. Numerous 
resolutions and considerable legis- 
lative enactments were accordingly 
passed to this effect. But there 
were some whose patriotism could 
not be stretched quite so far as to 
deny themselves their favorite 
beverage—particularly in the face of 
the following somewhat urgent in- 
vitation which went the round of 
the British and Tory newspapers: 
“OQ Boston wives and maids, draw near and 
see 
Our delicate Souchong and Hyson tea, 
Buy it, my charming girls, fair, black, or 
brown, 
If not, we'll cut your throats and burn 
your town.” 

The following, communicated by 
“E. B.,” is taken from the “Penn- 
sylvania Journal” of March 1, 1775, 
and is, of course, directed against 
the considerable number of people 
who, as a contemporary put it, 
placed “Hyson-tea” before “Liber- 
tea”: 

“The following petition came to 
my hand by accident; whether it is 
to be presented to the Assembly 
now sitting at Philadelphia, the next 
Congress or Committee, I cannot 
say. But it is certainly going for- 
ward and must convince every 
thinking person that the measures 
of the late Congress were very weak, 
wicked, and foolish, and that the 
opposition to them is much more 
considerable and respectable than 
perhaps many have imagined: 

“The Petition of divers OLD WOMEN 
of the city of Philadelphia: humbly shew- 
eth:—That your petitioners, as well spin- 
sters as married, having been long accus- 
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tomed to the drinking of tea, fear it will 
be utterly impossible for them to exhibit 
so much patriotism as wholly to disuse it. 
Your petitioners beg leave to observe that, 
having already done all possible injury to 
their nerves and health with this delectable 
herb, they shall think it extremely hard not 
to enjoy it for the remainder of their lives. 
Your petitioners would further represent, 
that coffee and chocolate, or any other sub- 
stitute hitherto proposed, they humbly ap- 
prehend from their heaviness, must de- 
stroy that brilliancy of fancy, and fluency 
of expression, usually found at tea tables, 
when they are handling the conduct or 
character of their absent acquaintances. 
Your petitioners are also informed that 
there are several other old women of the 
other sex, laboring under the like difficul- 
ties, who apprehend the above restriction 
will be wholly unsupportable; and that it 
is a sacrifice infinitely too great to be made 
to save the lives, liberties, and privileges of 
any country whatever. Your petitioners, 
therefore, humbly pray the premises may 
be taken into serious consideration, and 
that they may be excepted from the reso- 
lution adopted by the late Congress, where- 
in your petitioners conceive they were not 
represented; more especially as your pe- 
titioners only pray for an indulgence to 
those spinsters, whom age or ugliness have 
rendered desperate in the expectation of 
husbands; those of the married, where in- 
firmities and ill-behavior have made their 
husbands long since tired of them, and 
those old women of the male gender who 
will most naturally be found in such com- 
pany. And your petitioners as in duty 
bound shall ever pray, &c.” 


Throughout the Revolution the 
issuing of a British proclamation 
was always the signal for the sharp 
wits from one end of the country 
to the other. The orders caused to 
be published successively by Dun- 
more, Howe, Clinton, Cornwallis, 
and others of lesser note, were 
parodied and satirized until the 
originals had been made _ public 
laughing-stocks. It would not be 
an easy matter to estimate the in- 
fluence which these parodies and 
satires had throughout the colonies 
in nerving the people to reject with 
scorn the offers of conciliation held 
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out by the enemy. General Howe's 
most noted proclamation was issued 
June 12, 1775. It offered pardon in 
the King’s name to all (except 
Samuel Adams and John Hancock) 
who would lay down their arms and 
return to their usual occupations. 
Those who refused to do this, or 
who gave any encouragement to the 
two persons mentioned, were to be 
treated as rebels and traitors. “wo 
weeks later the following version 
of “Tom Gage’s Proclamation’’— 
unique in meter and yet more so in 
rhyme—appeared in the “Pennsyl- 
vania Journal”: 


TOM GAGE’S PROCLAMATION; 
Or blustering denunciation 

(Replete with defamation) 
Threatening devastation, 

And speedy jugulation, 

Of the new English nation,— 

Who shall his pious ways shun? 
Whereas the rebels hereabout, 

Are stubborn still, and still hold out; 
Refusing yet to drink their tea, 

In spite of Parliament and me; 
And to maintain their bubble, Right, 
Prognosticate a real fight; ; 
Preparing flints, and guns, and ball, 
My army and the fleet to maul; 
Mounting their gilt to such a pitch, 
As to let fly at soldier’s breech; 
Pretending they design’d a trick 
Tho’ ordered not to hurt a chick; 
But peaceably, without alarm, 

The men of Concord to disarm; 
Or, if resisting, to annoy, 

And every magazine destroy :— 

All which, tho’ long obliged to bear 
Thro’ want of men, and not of fear; 
I’m able now by augmentation, 

To give a proper castigation ; 

For since th’ addition to the troops, 
Now reinfore’d as thick as hops; 

I can, like Jemmy at the Boyne, 
Look safely on—fight you, Burgoyne; 
And mow, like grass, the rebel Yankees, 
I fancy not these doodle dances :— 
Yet ere I draw the vengeful sword, 
I have thought fit to send abroad, 
This present gracious proclamation, 
Of purpose mild the demonstration, 
That whoso’er keeps gun or pistol 
I’ll spoil the motion of his systole: 
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But every one that will lay down 

His hanger bright and musket brown, 

Shall not be bruised, nor beat, nor bang’d, 

Much less for past offences hang’d; 

Put on surrendering his toledo, 

Go to and fro unhurt as we do:— 

But then I must, out of this plan, lock 

Both SAMUEL ADAMS and JOHN 
HANCOCK; 

For those vile traitors (like debentures) 

Must be tucked up at all adventures; 

As any proffer of a pardon, 

Would only tend those rogues to hard- 
en :— 

But every other mother’s son, 

The instant he destroys his gun, 

(For thus doth run the king’s command) 

May, if he will, come kiss my hand.— 

And to prevent such wicked game, as 

Pleading the plea of ignoramus; 

Be this my proclamation spread 

To every reader that can read :— 

And as nor law nor right was known 

Since my arrival in this town; 

To remedy this fatal flaw, 

[ hereby publish martial law. 

Meanwhile, let all, and every one 

Who loves his life, forsake his gun; 

And all the council by mandamus, 

Who have been reckoned so infamous, 

Return unto their habitation, 

Without or let or molestation.— 

Thus graciously the war I wage, 

As witnesseth my hand—TOM GAGE.” 

The first continental 

assembled at Philadelphia in 1774, 

declared in favor of a policy of com- 

mercial non-intercourse with Great 

Britain. To make the declaration 

effective an “association” was de- 

vised, the members of which were 

to bind themselves to maintain no 

sort of trade relations with the 

mother country until there should 

have been a redress of grievances. 

Copies ot the agreement were sent 

to all the colonies and every person 

was given an opportunity to sub- 

scribe his name. To sign meant, in 

many cases, forced adherence to the 

cause of the Revolutionists; not to 

sign meant in every case to become 

an object of suspicion and hatred. 

Indeed the situation of the non-sign- 


congress, 
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er, always uncomfortable, threatened 
to become positively unbearable and 
many found themselves under the 
necessity of either signing or leav- 
ing the country. The struggle 
which this condition of affairs fre- 
quently produced in the minds of 
men who at heart were loyal to the 
King is well exhibited in the follow- 
ing unusually skillful parody which 
appeared in the “Middlesex Journal” 
for January 30, 1776, but which 
there is every reason to believe had 
been written, if not printed, shortly 
after the formation of the associa- 
tion two years before: 


“To sign or not to sign? That is the 
question, 

Whether ’twere better for an honest man 

To sign, and to be safe; or to resolve, 

Betide what will, against associations, 

And, by retreating, shun them. To fly— 
I reck 

Not where: And, by that flight, t’ escape 

Feathers and tar, and thousand other ills 

That loyalty is heir to: ’Tis a consum- 
mation 

Devoutly to be wished. To fly—to want— 

To want? Perchance to starve: Ay, 
there’s the rub! 

For, in that chance of want, what ills 
may come 

To patriot rage, when I have left my all— 

Must give me pause :—There’s the respect 

That makes us trim, and bow to men we 


hate. 

For, who would bear th’ indignities o’ th’ 
times, 

Congress decrees, and wild convention 
plans, 

The laws controll’d, and injuries unre- 
dressed, 

The insolence of knaves, and thousand 
wrongs 

Which patient liege men from vile rebels 
take, 


When he, sans doubt, might certain 
safety find, 

Only by flying? 
fools, 

And truckle thus to mad, mob-chosen up- 
starts, 

But that the dread of something after 
flight 

(In that blest country where yet no 
moneyless 


Who would bend to 
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Poor wight can live) puzzles the will, 

And makes ten thousand rather sign—and 
eat, 

Than fly—to starve on loyalty.— 

Thus, dread of want makes rebels of us 
all: 

And thus the native hue of loyalty 

Is sicklied o'er with a pale cast of trim- 
ming ; 

And enterprises of great pith and virtue, 

But unsupported, turn their streams away, 

And never come to action.” 


One circumstance which made 
satire inevitable was the marked 
discrepancy between the boasts of 
the British before the opening of 
the war and the actual achieve- 
meuts of the king’s forces in it. It 
was commonly supposed among the 
British soldiery that the American 
provincials had no skil! at all in 
military affairs and, what was more, 
no quality of courage to employ 
such skill if they had it. It was 
loudly boasted that the colonists 
could never “look British regulars 
in the face”; that “the very sound of 
a gun would send them off as fast 
as their feet could carry them.” 
When, therefore, on the very first 
day of actual conflict the British 
regulars were found running in con- 
fusion along the Concord road, 
panic-stricken before an enemy 
whom they could not see, but of 
whose uncomfortable proximity 
they were painfully aware, the 
spectacle was one which the satiri- 
cally inclined could not have been 
expected to pass without due notice. 
In the following stanzas, published 
anonymously in the “Pennsylvania 
Evening Post,” March 30, 1776, un- 
der the facetious title of “The 
King’s Own Regulars, and_ their 
Triumph over the Irregulars” we 
have a sort of mock heroic account 
of the retreat at Concord as told 


supposedly by one of the “Reg- 
ulars”: 
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“Since you all will have singing, and won't 
be said nay, 

I cannot refuse, when you so beg and 
pray ; 

So I’ll sing you a song, as a body may 
say,— 

Tis of the King’s Regulars, who ne'er 
ran away. 


“No troops perform better than we at re- 
views,— 

We march, and we wheel, and whatever 
you choose; 

George would see how we fight, and we 
never refuse; 

There we all fight with courage—you may 
see’t in the news. 


“Grown proud at reviews, great George 
had no rest; 

Each grandsire, he had heard, a rebellion 
suppressed ; 

He wished a rebellion—looked around, 
and saw none— 

So resolved a rebellion to make—of his 
own. 


“The Yankees he bravely pitched on, be- 
cause he thought they wouldn’t fight, 

And so he sent us over to take away 
their right; 

But lest they should spoil our review 
clothes, he cried braver and louder, 

For God’s sake, brother kings, don’t sell 
the cowards any powder. 


“Our general with his council of war did 
advise, 

How at Lexington we might the Yankees 
surprise ; 

We marched—and remarched—all sur- 
prised—at being beat, 

And so our wise General’s plan of sur- 
prise was complete. 


“For fifteen miles they followed and pelted 
us—we scarce had time to draw a 
trigger ; 

But did you ever know a retreat per- 
formed with more vigor? 

For we did it in two hours, which saved 
us from perdition ; 

‘Twas not in going out, but in returning, 
consisted our expedition. 


“Of their firing from fences he makes a 
great pother: 
Every fence has two sides, they made use 
of one, and we only forgot to use the 
other ; 
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That we turned our backs and ran away 
so fast,—don’t let that disgrace us,— 

"Twas only to make good what Sandwich 
said, that the Yankees could not face 
us! 


“As they could not get before us, how 
could they look us in the face? 

We took good care they shouldn’t—by 
scampering away apace; 

That they had not much to brag of, is a 
very plain case— 

For if they beat us in the fight, we beat 
them in the race. 


Oh! the Old Soldiers of the King, and 
the King’s Own Regulars.” 


Second only to the British com- 
manders and promoters of the war, 
the Tories throughout the colonies 
constituted the most constant ob- 
jects of ridicule by Revolution- 
ary writers. The “New York Jour- 
nal” of February 9, 1775, contained 
a somewhat witty definition of the 
term “Tory.” “Yesterday,” said a 
correspondent of the paper, “some 
gentlemen were dining together in 
a house in New York, and in the 
course of the conversation, one of 
the company frequently used the 
word Tory; the gentleman at whose 
house they dined, asked him, ‘Pray 
Mr. , what is a Tory?’ He 
replied, ‘a Tory is a thing whose 
head is in England, and its body in 
America, and its neck ought to be 
stretched.’ ” 

Somewhat more than a year later, 
after the British had evacuated Bos- 
ton, another New York paper, the 
“Packet,” paid its respects to the 
detested Tories who remained be- 
hind. 

“Yesterday,” says the paper, “being the 
Lord’s day, the Reverend Mr. Bridge, of 
Chelmsford, in Massachusetts, preached a 
most animating discourse from these words, 
2 Kings vii. 7: ‘Wherefore they arose and 
fled in the twilight, and left their tents and 
their horses, and their asses, even the camp 
as it was, and fled for their lives.’ Which 
passage of scripture is a good description 
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of the late flight of our ministerial enemies 
from Boston, for they left their tents and 
their horses, and a number of Tories for 
asses.” 

Feeling against them ran so high 
in some quarters that a consider- 
able number of the Tories, or Loyal- 
ists, found it unsafe, or at least ex- 
tremely inconvenient, to remain in 
America throughout the war. Ac- 
cordingly many of them abandoned 
their property and went to England, 
hoping, but having slight reason to 
expect, sometime to regain what 
they had lost. Several of the refu- 
gees won royal recognition on ac- 
count of their sacrifice of personal 
interests for the sake of the king’s 
cause and quite a number received 
honors and offices of various kinds 
by way of reward. As a specimen 
of the contempt which this aroused 
among the Whigs in the colonies 
may be quoted a few items from the 
correspondence of the “Constitution- 
al Gazette,” May 4, 1776. 

“His Majesty’s right arm is lame, occa- 
siened by a sprain from flourishing his 
sword over the heads of his new made 
knights. 

“The Rev. Mr. Peters [a loyal Episcopal 
clergyman who had been forced to flee to 
England in 1774], from Lebanon, in Con- 
necticut, has obtained his Majesty’s leave 
to pick hops at od per day, a penny more 
than the usual price, as a reward for his 
past faithful services; and by this lucrative 
business it is supposed he will soon acquire 
a fortune equal to that he left behind him 

“James Rivington, a Tory printer of New 
York who fled to England in January, 1776 
is appointed cobweb-sweeper of his Maj- 
esty’s library. There are many other posts 
and rewards given to persons who have 
fled from the colonies, equal to the above- 
mentioned.” 

On the 15th of September, 1776, 
General Howe took New York, from 
which city General Putnam beat a 
hasty retreat by way of King’s 
Bridge, or Hell-Gate. A few weeks 
later one might read in the “lost, 
strayed, or stolen” column of the 


“Middlesex Journal” the following 
item: 

“LOST, an old black dog, of the Ameri- 
can breed; answers to the name of Put- 
nam ;—had on a yellow collar with the in- 
scription, ‘Ubi libertas ibi patria, 1776. 
Long Island’: is an old domestic animal,— 
barks very much at the name of North, and 
has a remarkable howl at that of Howe. 
Was seen in Long Island some time ago, 
but is supposed to have been alarmed at 
some British troops who were exercising 
there and ran off towards Hell-Gate. As 
he was a great favorite of the Washington 
family, they are fearful some accident has 
happened to him.” 

The “Middlesex Journal,’ as 
might be surmised from the forego- 
ing, was an organ of the Tories, 
though by no means so radical as 
some other publications in the 
northern colonies. An evidence of 
its conservative character is seen 
in the keen thrust at the temporiz- 
ing policy which so seriously com- 
promised Howe’s generalship. The 
following verses on “The Prudent 
Generals Compared,” published 
January 2, 1777, were unique in that 
they went the round of all colonial 
newspapers, Whig and Tory, alike, 
—only that there was of course a 
difference of interpretation, some 
saying that “Billy Howe” was to 
save the thirteen states for the 
British power, others that it was 
for independence that they were to 
be preserved: 

“When Rome was urged by adverse fate, 

On Cannae’s evil day, 

A Fabius saved the sinking state, 

By caution and delay. 


““One only state!’ reply’d a smart; 
Why talk of such a dunce? 
When Billy Howe, by the same art, 
Can save thirteen at once.” 


“In the country dances published in Lon- 
don for next year,” said the Pennsyl- 
vania Journal, “there is one called ‘Lord 
Howe’s Jig,’ in which there is ‘cross over, 
change hands, turn your partner, foot it 
on both sides,’ and other movements ad- 
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mirably depictive of the present war in 
America.” 


Perhaps as subtle a thrust as one 
will find in the newspaper literature 
of the period is contained in an epi- 
gram published in “Freeman’s Jour- 
nal,” February 11, 1777, the point 
to which lies in the fact that on the 
Hessian standards captured some 
weeks before at Trenton were en- 
graved the words, “Nescit Pericula”’: 


“The man who submits without striking a 


blow, 

May be said, in a sense, no danger to 
know; 

I pray, then, what harm, by the humble 
submission, 


At Trenton was done to the standard of 


Llessian ?” 


The paragon of Tory printers in 
America was James Rivington, 
notice of whose “promotion” at court 
has already been cited from the 
“Constitutional Gazette.” Riving- 
ton’s printing office and book shop 
in New York were regarded through- 
out the war as indeed the very cit- 
adel of American Toryism; and no 
newspaper, Whig or Tory, could ever 
go quite so far in ridicule and vin- 
dictive abuse as “Rivington’s Ga- 
zette’—more properly called the 
“Royal Gazette.” Two of the milder 
and one of the more malicious satires 
on the American cause may serve to 
indicate the general quality of the 
organ most feared and hated by 
those to whom the cause of Ameri- 
can independence was dear. 

The first deals with the retiring 
of John Hancock from the presi- 
dency of the continental congress, 
October 29, 1777, after the congress 
had moved its place of sitting from 
Philadelphia to New York.  Riv- 
ington’s account, published Decem- 
ber 21, is as follows: 





“Deacon Loudon, editor of the Whig 
organ, the New York Packet, has taken up- 
on himse'f to give in his extraordinary 


Packet a garbled account of the late squab- 
ble among the Congress rapscallions, which 
terminated in Easy John’s leaving the chair. 
As this production is calculated to mis- 
lead the public, we are happy to present to 
our readers a statement by an eye-witness, 
who has been watching the Congress since 
it left Philadelphia. 

“As soon as the rebels learned that the 
British fleet was at the head of the Chesa- 
peake, a motion was made in Congress for 
an adjournment to some place ‘at least one 
hundred miles from any part of God's king- 
dom where the British mercenaries can 
possibly land,’ which, after some rapturous 
demonstrations, was carried nem. con. Im- 
mediately the Congress commenced the re- 
treat, leaving old nosey Thompson to pick 
up the duds and write promises to pay 
(when the Congress should return) the 
Congress debts. In the flight, as in the 
rebellion, Hancock, having a just apprehen- 
sion of the vengeance which awaits him, 
took the initiative aid was the first to carry 
out the letter of the motion of his associ- 
ates. 

“In four days they met et York. At the 
opening of the session, the President, hav- 
ing performed his journey on horseback, 
and much more like an express than a 
lord, was unable to take his seat, and for 
several days the chair was filled by a 
pro tempore. On the return of Hancock, 
he gave many indications of the intense 
fright he had experienced, and was ob- 
served to assume the chair with more than 
usual care and quiet seriousness; whether 
from soreness or a desire for the further 
remove of the Congress, his best friends 
could not tell. 

“Out of the silent discontent murmurs 
soon sprung, and one day before the dinner 
hour of the Congress, he offered a motion 
that ‘this body do adjourn until the troops 
under the Howes, now pursuing the free- 
men of America, retire altogether from the 
state of Pennsylvania. This was not 
adopted. Hancock then arose and delivered 
the following, which is a fair specimen of 
rebel eloquence, and ‘much to the pint,’ as 
the Yankee parsons say :— 

‘Brethren, Freemen, and Legislators :— 
It's now more’n two years sence you done 
me the honor of puttin’ me in this seat, 
which however humbly I have filled I was 
determined to carry out. It’s a responsible 
situation, and I've been often awaken’d of 
nights a hearin’ them regulars a comin’ for 
my head. I can’t bear it. It’s worked on 
me, aud already I feel as though I was 
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several years older than I was. My firm- 
ness, which has made up for all my other 
infirmities, has been the cause of many 
heartburnings, which I am sure the candor 
of those among you who don’t like it, will 
pass over. As to the execution of business, 
I have spared no pains, and shall return 
to my family and folks with that satisfac- 
tion. In taking leave of you my brethren, 
let me wish that we may meet soon under 
the glories of a free, but British, govern- 
ment.’ 

“After requesting the Congress to pass 
around his chair and shake his hand, the 
afflicter of his country retired, satisfied as 
usual with himself and the Congress, who, 
with equal satisfaction, welcomed his de- 
parture.” 


That considerable number of peo- 
ple in the colonies who throughout 
the war were Whig or Tory, “ac- 
cording as the winds blew,” met 
only ridicule from both sides at once. 
The second extract from “Riving- 
ton’s Gazette,” entitled “The Am- 
erican Vicar of Bray,” sets forth the 
boasting confessions of one of this 
class: 


“When Royal George rul'd o’er this land, 
And loyalty no harm meant, 

For church and king I made a stand, 
And so I got preferment. ’ 

I still opposed all party tricks, 

For reasons I thought clear ones, 

And swore it was their politics 

To make us Presbyterians. 


When Stamp Act pass’d the Parliament, 
To bring some grist to mill, sir, 

To back it was my firm intent, 

But soon there came repeal, sir. 

I quickly join’d the common cry, 

That we should all be slaves, sir, 

The House of Commons was a sty, 
The King and Lords were knaves, sir. 


Now all went smooth as smooth could 
be, 

I strutted and look’d big, sir; 

And when they laid a tax on tea, 

I was believed a Whig, sir. 

I laughed at all the vain pretence 

Of taxing at this distance, 

And swore before I’d pay my pence 

I’d make a firm resistance. 


A Congress now was quickly call’d, 


That we might act together; 

I thought that Britain would ~ ppall’d 
Be glad to make fair weather, 

And soon repeal th’ obnoxious bill, 
As she had done before, sir, 

That we may gather wealth at will, 
And so be taxed no more, sir. 


But Britain was not quickly scar’d, 
She told another story; 

When independence was declar’d, 

I figured as a Tory; 

Declar’d it was rebellion bse, 

To take up arms—I curs’d it— 

For faith it seemed a settled case, 

That we should soon be worsted. 


When penal laws were pass’d by vote, 
I thought the test a grievarce, 

Yet sooner than I'd lose a goat, 

I swore the state allegiance. 

The thin disguise could hardly pass, 
For I was much suspected ; 

I felt myself much like the ass 

In lion’s skin detected. 


The French alliance now came forth, 
The papists flocked in shoals, sir, 
Frizeur Marquises, Valets of birth, 
And priests to save our souls, sir, 
Our ‘good ally’ with towering wing, 
Embrac’d the flattering hope, sir, 
That we should own him for our king, 
And then invite the Pope, sir. 


When Howe, with drums and great pa- 
rade, 

March’d through this famous town, sir, 

I cried, ‘May Fame his laurels shade 

With laurels for a crown, sir.’ 

With zeal I swore to make amends 

To good: old constitution, 

And drank confusion to the friends 

Of our late revolution. 


But poor Burgoyne’s denounced my fate, 
The Whigs began to glory, 

I now bewailed my wretched state, 

That I was e’er a Tory. 

By night the British left the shore, 

Nor cared for friends a fig, sir, 

I turned the cat in pan once more, 

And so became a Whig, sir. 


I call’d the army butchering dogs, 

A bloody tyrant King, sir, 

The Commons, Lords, a set of rogues, 
That all deserved to swing, sir. 

Since fate has made us great and free, 
And Providence can’t falter, 

So long till death my king shall be— 
Unless the times should alter.” 
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On the 18th of January, 1781, the 
old Continental Congress ended its 
existence, in view of the approach- 
ing reorganization of the govern- 
ment under the Articles of Confed- 
eration. The next day “Riving- 
ton’s Gazette” published the follow- 
ing account of the “Death of Con- 
gress,” together with the “Last Will 
and Testament of that Body.” Let 
any one who is disposed to criticize 
the modern newspaper on_ the 
ground of scurrility and sensational- 
ism consider how impossible it 
would be for any respectable jour- 
nal of to-day to publish such an 
article as this: 


“Yesterday, in the evening of the lustre 
of their wretchedness, departed this life, to 
the great grief of all wicked men, their 
most exalted Excellencies the Congress of 
America; and about midnight their remains 
were deposited in a vault prepared for 
them in the most comfortable warm region 
of infernal misery. By their death that 
sweet babe of grace, Miss America Re- 
bellion, who, from her birth (till the death 
of her parents) had been nursed and 
brought up with all the tenderness that 
such delicate charms,’ such bewitching 
beauty, and such perfect deformity, could 
require, is now left a poor helpless orphan, 
destitute of friends, and in want of the 
necessaries of life. 

“The following is the last will and tes- 
tament of the deceased:—‘In the name of 
the Devil, we, the Congress of America, 
in Congress assembled, being weak in body, 
low in credit, and poor in estate, but rich, 
high, and strong in expectation, that by our 
hellish, faithful behavior on earth, we shall 
be advanced to the highest esteem and 
favor of Satan in the kingdom which is his, 
do make, publish, and declare this our last 
will and testament in manner following, 
that is to say, first and principally we do 
(as by the strongest tie of duty bound) 
consign our, and each of our souls, purely 
vicious as they are, together with all, each, 
and every, the faculty and faculties in- 
separately adherent thereto, or to each of 
them, unto the most highly damned serpent. 
his Sovereign Majesty of Hell, he having 
by many titles a just claim thereto. And 
it is our will that our executor hereinafter 
named, do, as soon as conveniently may be 


after our decease, or even before it, cause 
our names to be registered among the grand 
infernal records of hell. And, as touching 
our worldly wealth, which we have by so 
many noble frauds, robberies, and murders, 
amassed together and concealed, we give, 
devise, and bequeathe the same unto and 
between our two most dearly beloved and 
most vilely great and good allies, the 
French King, and King of Spain, to hold 
the same as long as they shall continue to 
act with the same uniform conduct, and 
promote the interest of their brother 
Sovereign, to whose kingdom we are 
hastening in a swift course of rapidity. But 
in default of such conduct in them or 
either of them as aforesaid, then we give, 
devise, and bequeath, all and whatsoever 
is before specified, in the last before-men- 
tioned bequest, or the share of each de- 
faulter, to and among all, any, or either of 
the potentates of Europe, who shall by his, 
her, their, any or either of their zeal, 
(manifested by real service to our most 
noble benefactor Lucifer), whether under 
the mask of armed neutrality, open or avow- 
edly, or otherwise howsoever, cherish, 
succor, help, and comfort all those Ameri- 
cans who shall be inspired with the most 
noble sentiments of rebellion, against that 
great enemy to our constitution of Hell, 
George the Third of Britain, whose sub- 
jects in the most strange infatuation look 
up to, love, and honor their king. In him 
there is also the most surprising infatua- 
tion, that he governs them by their own 
laws, and wastes all his time to promote 
their happiness; nor does his infatuation 
cease here, he loves his queen and family; 
and, moreover, he is so righteously witked 
that he loves and fears his God. Now, we 
should make another bequest, that is, of 
the land and soil of North America, by our 
will, by our free will, it should go to, and be 
divided between our two said great and 
good allies;.but doubts arising in our pure- 
ly vicious breasts concerning the operation 
of such bequest, we laid our case respecting 
the same before the Devil in council, who 
just now returned it with his opinion 
thereunder wrote, in the words follow- 
ing:—'No part of the land and soil of 
North America can be conveyed by your 
will ;—it is as much out of the power of all 
hell to prevent North America being sub- 
ject to Britain, as it will be in the power 
of the King of Spain to hold South 
America, for Britain will most assuredly 
extended her dominion over the whole.’ 
Now, we do nominate and appoint our most 
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infernally noble and dearly beloved Devil, 
guardian to our dear and only daughter 
Miss America Rebellion, trusting to him, 
the sole care, maintenance, and education 
of that most dutiful, beautiful child. And 
we do also nominate and appoint him sole 
executor of this our will, made and exe- 
cuted in his presence this eighteenth day 
of January, and in the fifth year of our 
independence. 

“*Signed, sealed, published, declared, and 
delivered, by order of Congress, (just now 
expiring)’ ” 

The surrender of Cornwallis, Oc- 
tober 19, 1781, was the death-blow 
to the British cause in America. 
With it perished every hope of the 
Tories. The importance of the 
event was fully appreciated in the 
colonies—now taking on the name 
of states—and no small amount of 
newspaper satire was called forth 
by it. Some of the best of this was 
written by Francis Hopkinson; and, 
in view of the quotations which 
have been made from “Rivington’s 
Gazette,” perhaps this sketch can- 
not be better closed than by citing 
some selections from a mock adver- 
tisement written by Hopkinson and 
humorously labeled as if published 
in Rivington’s journal.’ Rivington, 
as has been said, was probably the 
best known and most royally hated 
Tory in America. No one could 
have had better reason for fleeing 
from the country after Cornwallis’s 
surrender than he. Hopkinson’s 
advertisement, therefore, purporting 
to have been written by Rivington 
himself, begins by stating that the 
late surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
and his army, together with a va- 
riety of other circumstances, “has 
rendered it convenient for the sub- 
scriber to remove to Europe.” He 
accordingly requests the favor of an 
immediate settlement of all his ac- 
counts and then proceeds to offer 
at public sale his remaining stock 
in trade, consisting of “books,” 
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“maps and prints,” “plays,” “philo- 
sophical apparatus,” and “patent 
medicines.” Here are some items 
from his catalogue :— 


BOOKS. 


“The History of the American War; or, 
the Glorious Exploits of the British Gen- 
erals, Gage, Howe, Burgoyne, Cornwallis, 
and Clinton. 

“The Royal Pocket Companion; Being a 
New System of Policy, founded on rules 
deduced from the Nature of Man, and 
proved by Experience, whereby a Prince 
may in a short time render himself the 
Abhorrence of his Subjects, and the Con- 
tempt of all good and wise Men. : 

“Select Fables of Aesop, with suitable 
Morals and Applications. Amongst which 
are,—‘The Dog and his Shadow,’ ‘The Man 
and his Goose which laid a Golden Egg,’ 
., Ce. 

“The Right of Great Britain to the Do- 
minion of the Sea—a Poetical Fiction. 

“A Geographical, Historical, and Political 
History of the Rights and Possessions of 
the Crown of Great Britain in North 
America. This valuable work did con- 
sist of thirteen volumes in Folio, but is 
now abridged by a Royal Author to a single 
Pocket Duodecimo, for the greater con- 
venience of Himself, his Successors, and 
Subjects. 

“Tears of Repentance; or, the Present 
State of the Loyal Refugees in New York, 
and elsewhere. 

“An Elegant Map of the British Empire 
in North America upon a very small scale. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 

“Microscopes, for magnifying small ob- 
jects, furnished with a select set ready 
fitted for use. Amongst these are a variety 
of real and supposed successes of the Brit- 
ish Generals in America. 

“A Complete Electrical Apparatus, with 
improvements, for the use of the King and 
his Ministers. The machine should be 
exercised with great caution; otherwise, 
as experience hath shown, the operator 
may unexpectedly receive the shock he in- 
tends to give. 

PATENT MEDICINES. 

“Vivifying Balsam: excellent for weak 
nerves, palpitations of the heart, over- 
bashfulness, and diffidence. In great de- 
mand for the officers of the army. 

“Sp. Men. Or, the genuine Spirit of 
Lying. Extracted by distillation from many 
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hundreds of the Royal Gazette of New “N. B.—To every purchaser to the value 
York. of five pounds will be delivered gratis one 

“Anodyne Elixir, for quieting fears and quire of counterfeit Continental Currency. 
apprehensions. Very necessary for Tories Also, two quires of proclamations offering 
in all parts of America. Pardon to Rebels.” 





The Estrangement ) 


By Mary WuHITE Morton 





That you for this small fault should cast me off, 
With narrow, hasty judgment rating me 
Unfit your further care! 
O blind one, go your ways! Your murmured scoff 
Is hard for me to bear 
Because I hoped that you would larger be. 


Yours is the loss. Had you but tarried h°re, 
You might have watched beyond this little mist 
The lofty mountain grow— 
First a blurred shadow, then an outline clear 
Warmed by the sunrise glow— 
So strong and firm, rock-crowned and heaven-kissed. 


Yea, perchance nearer, in its secret ways 
You might have walked, and heard the glad streams rush 
With thunder-pealing song 
Down the foam-splashed ravines; the forest maze 
Have threaded, with its throng 
Of leaves and flowers, of winds and solemn hush. 


I could have shown you—ah, what mysteries sweet !— 
The depth and highness of a woman true. 
You slight such spirit-world, 
O foolish one, wrapped in your own conceit! 
As from me you are whirled, 
I grieve, indeed,—not for myself, but you! 
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The Love of Libby Baxter 


Ry IMOGEN CLARK 


HERE was a woman who 

lived in this village once and 

what I am going to tell you is 
the story of her love for her son— 
Jem Baxter he was called, though 
he went mostly by the name of 
“Black Jem” on account of his evil 
ways. She'd been left a widow 
when he was naught but a little 
chap, mischievous as a puppy and 
about as troublesome; there were 
some who looked to the betterment 
of him as he grew older, same as you 
do of a dog, but most folks remem- 
bered his father and didn’t hope 
much for the son that was his image 
down to the ground. The Baxters, 
root and branch, have never come 


to any good, and Luke—Jem’s 
father—was the wildest of them 
all. “Iwas the talk of the country- 


side when he married, but even if 
folks hadn’t known Libby Wed- 
dersley—she that was the bride— 
from childhood up, they’d have 
known with just a look at her face 
that she was different from the 
Baxter tribe. Yet she wasn’t a 
psalm-singing woman, she'd a high 
spirit and a quick tongue often, only 
you felt through everything there 
was an abiding goodness at the core 
of her nature, as is the way with a 
sweet sound Nonesuch. But the 
child was all father; black-haired, 
black-eved, black-tempered and 
black-souled too, almost to his un- 
doing if it hadn’t been for the moth- 
er’s love. There I am—getting 
ahead of my story! It’s like taking 
off the lid of the pot to see if the 
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potatoes are boiling. Some folks 
are like that—cooking or talking— 
they can’t wait reposeful for the 
end, but must look forward as they 
go along. 

She’d been left a widow early, as 
I’ve said, and comfortable too. Luke 
had put by a tidy sum—got, the 
Lord knows how! and Squire him- 
self drew up the will, so fixing it 
that Libby had her bit sum quarter- 
ly; and at her death, house and 
land and money were all to go to 
the boy. That was a wise provision, 
for Jem wasn’t but a baby at the 
time of his father’s taking-off and 
Libby’d the name of a good man- 
ager, so ‘twas to be expected that 
he'd be well provided for when, in 
the fullness of her days, she’d quit 
this world of ups and downs. 

From the beginning she’d the ten- 
derest love for the little lad and it 
grew and grew till it seemed to be 
as wide as earth and as high as 
heaven. Folks counted it a mortal 
sin on her part to worship a flesh 
and blood creation as she did, and 
they said something terrible would 
happen, it being tempting Provi- 
dence to carry all your eggs in one 
basket. But Libby wouldn’t hear 
to reason. There might be other 
things going on in the same world 
that held her boy, only he came 
first. And so she laid her plans 
and dreamed her dreams about him 
and slaved for him early and late, 
pouring out the riches of her love 
for his sake. But he didn’t pay her 
back as ‘twas only human she ex- 
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pected to be paid back; even the 
most generous natures look for some 
return of what they spend, though a 
crumb is gold to the most of them. 
However, Libby didn’t get so much 
as a crumb, but that didn’t sour her. 
She was always saying that to-mor- 
row would bring the change in him, 
and you know to-morrow is always 
to-morrow !—those who look to it, 
hoping for the impossible, find it 
far off and dim. 

I don’t know why Jem was so 
hold-offish and cruel, unless it was 
the contradictiousness in his blood. 
Luke Baxter had been passing fond 
of his wife when he could spare time 
from thinking of himself to give her 
a thought, but he’d cost his own 
mother many a sore day and folks 
said that he broke her heart at the 
last, though that wasn’t in my time. 
Anyhow his father before him had 
been terrible wicked too, as boy 
and man, dying in his sins as the 
whole countryside knew, so Jem 
was noways different from his for- 
bears. Wild and hard and fierce 
he was, having no care for any- 
thing, only p'r’aps the great out- 
of-doors of God—the moors, and the 
green growing things, and the sea 
over there in the distance. He'd 
no love for his kind and he wasn’t 
anyways tender of life in bird or 
beast: it seemed as if he took de- 
light in torturing all weak creatures, 
and yet—the dogs followed him. 
And Libby always held there’s a 
spot of goodness somewhere in the 
man that a dog would follow, so 
she set to work to find it out in 
Jem. She meant to find it out! 

Well, he grew to manhood, keep- 
ing by himself, or up to some bedev- 
ilment carousing with the lowest, 
and leaving the heft of the toil to 
his mother. What went on at their 
house none of the folks rightly 
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knew, they only suspicioned. 
Sometimes in passing they heard 
Jem cursing or nagging Libby, 
and once they knew he turned her 
out of doors at night when it was 
perishing cold, but they couldn't 
interfere, not even then—feeling 
‘twould grieve her to have them 
come between. Parson he did try 
to bring Jem to reason, but ‘twasn’t 
any use. And as for Libby, though 
Parson made his parish visits reg’- 
lar, he owned up that she taught 
him more than he could ever teach 
her. But she altered—oh! she al- 
tered. She'd always been a terrible 
little body, though folks held when 
she was young she favored her 
mother and would grow into just 
such another cushion-shaped wo- 
man when she came to middle age. 
But life gave those words the lie. 
Her earthly tabernacle wasn’t much 
to tell on—a little slendersome crea- 
ture she always was, naught but 
skin and bones and the great soul 
inside. Not that she was ever ill. 
We were her nearest neighbors and 
though I wasn’t more than a child 
I can remember how my mother’d 
say time and again that nothing 
would kill Libby Baxter. Heart- 
break and work clove their tracks 
deep on her white face, but she’d 
the strength of wire—nothing could 
snap her, and she didn’t ail any. 
When the peddler came round with 
his pack, however, she’d never let 
him go without buying some of his 
medicines—cures for coughs, and 
rheumatism, and cholery, and every 
other ill that is known to suffering 
flesh. My mother, hearing from the 
man what he’d sold up to the Bax- 
ters, stopped Libby once when she 
went by to know the true why and 
wherefore. 

“You ain’t sick?” asked she. 

“No,” said Libby, smiling with 
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THB LOVE OF 
her poor patient lips and hungry 
eyes, “I ain’t sick.” 

“Nor you haven’t any symptoms?” 

“Not that I know, but then,” and 
she laughed very soft, “they miay 
come unlooked-for like, so I hold 
‘tis best to be prepared. I don’t 
want to die, Sally,” says she. 

“Life ain’t been so rosy and tem- 
pered to you that you should cling 
to it,” said my mother, “you'd be 
a sight happier over there.” 

‘No,’ Libby answered, “I 
couldn’t sleep quiet in my grave not 
knowing how Jem would fend with- 
out me. There'd no one _ under- 
stands him then but God, and God’s 
very far away. It’s the human he 
needs first.” 

“That’s downright blasphemy, 
Libby Baxter,’ cried my mother. 
“It’s Jem that has made the distance 
between himself and God, and I 
don’t mean to jibe you, but you 
don’t stand very near the boy either. 
"Tain’t human that will do it for 
Jem, nor yet super-human, he’s just 
got to go the way to perdition.” 

“And won’t a mother’s ‘love go 
that far?’ asked Libby sharply. 
“Answer me that, woman.” 

“You poor creature,” said my 
mother, “you poor, loving, tender 
creature, don’t you know what we 
all know, that Jem’s out of reach of 
your arms? Love him ever so, 
you can’t save him. And there’s 
no call that I can see for spending 
good money for medicine just to 
stand on your closet shelf and never 
to be used. Peddler will say it’s 
right, of course, wishing to drive a 
bargain, but I tell you to leave him 
and his wares alone and go the way 
of all flesh without trying to set up 
obstacles at so much a _ bottle. 
Jem’s mouth’s fair watering for 
what your death will bring him. 
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Luke’s last will and testament ain’t 
to be broke, nor yet tampered with, 
but there!—you know Jem’s whole 
being is set on the money that’ll be 
his some day, and oh! you poor 
creature, he wants that day to be 
now. 

“If I thought,” Libby cried, not 
wincing at the hard truths, “that 
my bit of money would be to his 
welfare I’d die this minute in 
agonies untold so as to give it to 
him, but I know better. *Twould 
drive him to worse evils and that’s 
why I don’t want to die and I don’t 
mean to die. I’m going to live till 
he loves me and then, when he’s 
softened and moulded into properer 
shape, I'll go, but not before—not 
a minute before.” 

“Who are you, creature of dust, 
to fling your say-so in the face of 
the Almighty himself?” my mother 
screamed, “I wonder at you Libby 
Baxter.” 

“T’ve settled it all with the Lord,” 
Libby said softly, “He knows—ah! 
don’t he know everything? Didn't 
He give me my child—didn’t He 
mean me to have all? And have I 
had his heart? ’Tis stone in his 
breast, but I will have it one day 
and then He shall have it; only it’s 
got to be mine first—if the human 
ain’t in the heart of man, there ain’t 
ever any room there for God. Ah! 
He knows.” 

My mother was that scandalized 
the breath clean left her body and 
before she could get it again Libby 
had gone on her way with that look 
of spirit in her face that somehow 
made you think of soldiers and war- 
fare.. Of course, after that, the 
neighbors were told what Libby had 
said, as was only fitting, and we all 
agreed that she wasn’t quite right- 
minded—there’d been a queer streak 
in her grandmother’s family, any- 
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way—and we concluded we'd leave 
the Baxters alone. 

So for a time we didn’t concern 
ourselves with their doings, but as 
the days went on Jem grew worse; 
it seemed as if the evil spirits whose 
name was Legion had taken up 
their abode with him. We heard 
of his devilments everywhere, ’cept- 
ing from Libby. She was as still 
as ever, only p’r’aps a little whiter 
and frailer-looking, with eyes that 
seemed worn with watching and 
yet were so hopeful and undaunted 
‘twould have saddened you to be- 
hold them. She just held on to life 
with both hands, so to say. If she 
died, who'd cook for Jem, mend for 
him, nurse him if he was _ sick? 
Who'd set the lamp in the window 
to burn the night through to guide 
his drunken footsteps safe to the 
home-door? She was _ right—she 
couldn’t die. Then something 
dreadful happened—we didn’t know 
how—we were never to know right- 
ly how—but this is what fell out. 

One afternoon, close on to sun- 
setting, Farmer Hawkins, driving 
home along the lower road, hap- 
pened to cast his eyes over to the 
Baxter house. There never was a 
terrible deal of sense in Tobias 
Hawkins’ pate—yet somehow as he 
looked he thought the cottage had 
a queerish aspect. Any other per- 
son would have stopped then and 
there to find out, but Tobias was 
made different. He went on his 
way and all the while he kept think- 
ing and wondering to himself un- 
til at last he was fairly bursting with 
curiosity and had to turn back. 
When he reached the house every- 
thing was very still and deserted- 
looking; there wasn’t even a sign 
of smoke from the chimney, though 
‘twas nearing meal-time. By na- 
ture he was a chicken-spirited man 





and all on a moment he'd a great 
sinking seize him, so that he didn’t 
know what to expect. But he went 
close to the door that was half open 
and, being well-mannered, he 
knocked; after a bit he knocked 
again and this time he called Libby 
by name. Answer there was none, 
yet as he stood there, there came a 
something very low that was half 
moan, half groan and wasn't right- 
ly either. He grew bolder (that 
was the Lord’s doings!) and pushed 
the door wide. The kitchen was 
all littered over, a chair sprawled 
on the floor and the fire was dead 
out; the whole place seemed terrible 
lonesome and bare of life. Still 
there came that dull sound and To- 
bias, acting under the guidance of 
Providence, crossed the room with 
shaky knees to the chamber beyond. 
And there on the bed lay Libby 
with a face as white as chalk save 
for a dark stain to one side. Her 
eyes were shut tight. She was all 
dressed even to her shoes, but her 
gown had been torn open at the 
throat and the whole shoulder of 
it was dark too—dark red. Tobias 
Hawkins wanted to run, only some 
thing mightier than he kept him 
stock still. 

“Libby,” he cried, “speak up, wo- 
man. Who's done this? Was it 
Jem?” 

Her eyes flew open, she tried to 
move. 

“No—no—not Jem. I—I fell— 

At that she grew gray as the ash 
on the ember and her eyes went to 
again, then Tobias—blessed all of 
a sudden with sense—ran out of the 
house and tumbled somehow into 
his cart and came galloping over to 
our house for mother. She didn’t 
wait for anything, but climbed up 
beside him and they were off in a 
minute; and I, standine watching 
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them, remembered that the night 
before I’d looked in vain to see the 


light up to Baxters’. It had been 
pitchy black. 

When mother reached the cottage 
she thought Libby was dead sure 
enough, but she worked over her 
with restoratives and such-like, and 
bimeby those hopeful blue eyes 
opened slowly. 

“T—I—did it myself,’ she whis- 
pered, “I—I—fell—”’ 

“Hush,” says mother. 

“And I couldn’t reach peddler’s 
lotion for—for accidents,” she went 
on in a voice like a thread, “ ‘twas 
too high up—but ‘twill be all 
right.’’ Then she stopped to 
breathe. “I ain’t going to die,” she 
cried the next moment, “I don’t 
mean to die, Sally.” 

Farmer Hawkins left mother as 
soon as he got her over there, and 
went off for the doctor and more 
women and then he and a lot of the 
men got together and worked out 
the sum. They waited first to hear 
what the doctor would say—men- 
folks being fairer minded than wo- 
men—but when he said that Libby’d 
been knifed and she couldn't have 
done it herself, and ‘twas ten to one 
she'd die before daybreak, they 
went off man-hunting over the 
moors and to the near-by villages 
to all the low houses, and even as 
far as the sea. And the second day 
later, while the doctor and the wo- 
men were still fighting death with 
Libby’s help, they found Jem. He 
looked more like a ghost than a 
living, breathing man and he didn’t 
gainsay them when they took him 
in the name of justice and brought 
him back to the village. 

They put him in jail and then 
they waited. If Libby died, ’twas 
their intention to punish him for 
murder; for, though it wasn’t right- 
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ly clear how the deed was done, the 
village was one mind in thinking 
the blackhearted crime must be 
laid to his door. No one else in the 
world would have hurt so much as 
a hair of Libby Baxter’s head, she 
being so trustful and content with 
her lot that folks had a sort of af- 
fection for her they’d be hard put 
to frame into words, still they felt 
it deep down and along with it 
they'd a horror for Jem and his 
cruel ways. There wasn’t one but 
would have been more than un-' 
common glad to have him meet with 
his comeuppance. Folks are terrible 
fond of seeing justice portioned out 
to their kind and, much as Libby 
was liked, there was a feeling of 
regret everywhere when the doctor 
said she’d get well, for then they 
knew Jem couldn't swing for mur- 
der. But punished he must be. So 
they brought him up before the 
Squire himself; even though they 
hadn’t caught him redhanded, there 
was no manner of doubt but that 
he’d knifed his own mother with in- 
tent to kill. 

The prisoner sat by himself in 
the little pen opposite the Justice, 
white-faced and struggling hard to 
hold his head high, while all around 
were the folks who’d known him the 
nineteen years of his life. Old folks, 
middle-aged and young were there 
and never a word was said by a 
soul in his favor. First one told of 
this unkindness he’d showed to his 
mother and then another would up 
and take on the tale; it seemed as 
if the Judgment Book itself was 
opened and we were having a 
glimpse of Jem Baxter’s account. 
He didn’t say anything, though the 
Squire would ask him every little 
while if he could deny this or that. 
He just kept still, but he did kinder 
stir when Silas Warren got up and 
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told how one winter’s night, when 
he was passing the Baxters’ house, 
he saw a little shape standing out- 
side. At first he thought it was a 
ghost and then, from the light shin- 
ing through the window, he saw it 
was Libby herself and he heard her 
cry: “Let me in, boy, it’s mortal cold 
out here.” 

At those words the prisoner 
crouched lower in his chair and 
dropped his head on his chest and 
his eyes went down as if he couldn’t 
bear to meet the looks on the faces 
roundabout. There wasn’t a sound 
of speech in the room for some 
minutes so that bimeby he raised 
his head slowly, then the next mo- 
ment something broke in his throat 
with a tearing noise and he half 
started to his feet, though he sank 
down again staring wildly before 
him. For there was Libby clinging 
to the side of the Squire’s desk fac- 
ing the whole room. He hadn't 
seen her crawl weak and slow up 
along between the folks, and they 
moving back as if she'd been the 
Queen herself that they were proud 
to honor; he saw her first standing 
there looking over at him with her 


heart in her eyes, and he heard her . 


say, same as we all did: 

“So you saw me that night, Silas, 
did you? But you didn’t know that 
the door’d banged to with that 
plaguey newfangled spring and I 
couldn’t open it from the outside, 
so I called to Jem and he—sleeping 
that sound by the fire—didn’t hear 
me. You didn’t know that, Silas?” 

Farmer Warren heaved a big 
sigh and looked back at her with- 
out speaking. “Twas common story 
in the village that he’d loved Libby 
when she was a girl and had bided 
single for her sake, so he couldn't 
give the lie to her words, though he 
knew—as we all knew—she hadn’t 


a spring to one of her doors and 
the only bar to her getting in that 
night was Jem and his wrath. 

“It was mortal cold,” he said at 
last, then he sat down and mopped 
his forehead with his handkerchief, 
“mortal cold.” 

“Not so cold as some nights,” 
she answered quick, “and what with 
stamping and walking about I didn’t 
feel it any more’n June. I didn’t 
have to wait long.” 

We didn’t speak—we only re- 
membered that the story had been 
she'd stayed there till the sun rose, 
but we kept still. 

“Mr. Justice,” she said then, “I’m 
come for my boy. ‘Tain’t right 
that he should be kept iiere with 
folks sitting in judgment on him. 
Who are folks that they can judge 
any single creature? What does 
any one know but God? Give me 
back my boy.” 

“He’s a guilty man,’’ Squire 
answered, “and the law’s going to 
punish him. He can’t deny the 
charges—” 

“I don’t deny ’em,” Jem says, 
speaking up for the first time. 

“Don’t you listen to him, Squire,” 
Libby cried forgetful of her man- 
ners, “that’s his father all over 
again. Oh!” says she turning to 
the listening folks, “don’t you re- 
member how Luke would never 
gainsay aught that was said of him? 
He took a kind of glory in shoulder- 
ing all the wrongs that were laid to 
his credit, though he hadn’t done a 
tithe of them. Same way with Jem. 
You all think him bad and he ain’t 
going to cheat you out of your 
thoughts. But I deny them for him, 
and I’m his mother—I ought to 
know. Leave him go, Mr. Justice, 
it’s terrible lonesome and still up to 
my house and I want him back for 
company. Don’t be cruel-hearted to 
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me, Mr. Justice, he’s all I’ve got in 
the world—I can’t live without him. 
Give him back to me.” 

And at that the Squire said sort of 
choked-like: “Release the prisoner.” 
And when that was done, he says to 
him: 

“Go—go with the woman who 
has plead for you, but mark this, 
Jem Baxter, we'll have an eye on 
you and if you do her harm we'll 
wreak a vengeance on you that will 
make the world stand still to see. 
Go!” 

Folks made way silently to let the 
two pass, moving back from Jem as 
if he’d got the leprosy, but he didn’t 
see them. He was staring straight 
before him at the sunshine and the 
waving trees outside the door not 
heeding aught, and Libby pressed 
close to him, clinging to his arm 
with both hands; her face, that 
showed against his dark sleeve like 
a withered white rose, shining with 
a joy that sent the tears to many 
eyes. I was nearest the door and I 
crept out behind the two. They 
stopped for a minute; it seemed as if 
Jem was mindful somehow, that his 
mother was breathing short from 
weakness. 

“Why are you so set on saving 
me?” he asked. 

“Because I love you,” says she. 

“But you know I meant to harm 
you—to kill you—” 

“You didn’t kill me then,” she 
cried with a ring of triumph in her 
voice, “you can’t ever kill a mother’s 
love, Jem boy. That’s the way God 
made it. Come with me, lad, we'll 
begin again.” 

He looked at her wildly for a mo- 


ment, then something seemed to go” 


snap all of a sudden within him, 
and his face broke up with misery 


and shame. There was a sound in 
his throat like a sob. 

“Take me home, marm,” he says 
like a little child, “take me home.” 

And so they went along, she lean- 
ing on him in her weakness, but 
‘twas as if she was leader and he 
was led. 

Oh, there wasn’t any great mira- 
cle happened. Jem didn’t grow 
saint all at once—he was as his na- 
ture made him, moody and wild, 
and passionate by turns and slip- 
ping back often whenever he’d 
gained a step, but she kept the white 
arms of her heart close about him 
and she won him to her at the last. 
She’d the patience of God in some 
things ; it seemed as if she was will- 
ing to wait and trust that the little 
good the dogs had found in him, 
and which she’d always known was 
there, should work out its own sal- 
vation. *Twasn’t a day, or a month, 
or a year that would do it, but it 
was bound to come as sure as shin- 
ing. And so it did! He grew into 
a good man, better and kinder just 
because of his youth I’m thinking, 
and he came to be respected of men 
—slowly, because once given a bad 
name ’tis terrible hard to live above 
it—yet he won that too, out of sheer 
grit, right here in the place where 
the worst was known of him. It 
seemed too, that he couldn’t make 
up to her for all she’d done for him, 
so he tried to better her in loving, 
though he fell short there. And 
when she went, he kept faithful to 
her teachings. A good man—yes! 
with a terrible easiness about him 
for sinners that put a cheer into 
their hearts and helped them more 
than the  upright-from-the-cradle 
could ever have done. 
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The Old Mirror 


By L. M. MontGoMERY 


Dim-gleaming in the ancient room, 
It hangs upon the oaken wall, 
Where the pale lights of sunset fall 
Athwart its mystic, changeful gloom, 
While lagging seasons come and go 
With bloom and snow. 


No witching eyes of maid or dame 
Linger before it now to look 
At Beauty’s own illumined book, 
3ut mayhap from its tarnished frame, 
At twilight, wavering faces gaze— 
Fair in dead days. 


All that the mirror saw of old 
It holds in its remembrance still, 
And summons forth at fancy’s will 
Dim shapes a watcher might behold, 
As if uncertain wraiths should pass 
Before the glass. 





Perchance a girl in silken gown, 
Smiling her loveliness to see, 
Armored from Love’s own archery, 
Red-lipped, with mirthful eyes of brown, 
And dimpled with the hidden thought 
Her heart has taught. 





Or a white bride may linger there, 
Garmented in her marriage dress, 
Outflowering in her tenderness, 

To weave the roses in her hair, 

Or muse a minute’s space in mood 

Of maidenhood. 


Hush! If we wait may we not see 
A weakened shaft of sunlight snute 
A snowy shoulder, or the bright 
Gold of long tresses? It may be } 
For us the mirror’s joy or pain 
Will live again. 
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